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t XI. has been treated with but scant justice 
by posterity. The fine qualities he possessed, 
with the services which those qualities enabled him to 
render to his country, have been almost totally over- 
looked. In the first place, he displayed an uncommon 
capacity for government. When he came to the throne, 
France was suffering from the effects of foreign occupa- 
tion, and rent to pieces by internal dissension. The 
English had only. just been driven back across the 
Channel; the great vassals set the crown at defiance. 
By a mixture of courage and prudence, inflexible deter- 
mination and pliability to circumstances, openness and 
dissimulation, treachery and fair dealing, Louis succeeded 
before long in bringing the rebellious vassals to his feet, 
and anarchy gave place to unity and order. Moreover, he 
was an able general, and, though abjectedly timid in old 
age, displayed signal bravery and conduct in the field. 
Nor was his attention confined to matters of State. He 
gave his support to industry and commerce, suffered no 
one except himself to interfere with the impartial ad- 
ministration of justice, introduced the printing-press 
into France, founded the post-office by organising a 
body of carriers, established one standard for weights 
and measures throughout the kingdom, and founded 
other excellent institutions. Paris, too, had reason to 
be grateful to Louis Onze, for when it was depopulated 
by pestilence he refilled it with inhabitants, and, to 
guard against any lawless proclivities on the part of the 
new comers, introduced a system of police, which, in 
some particulars, is preserved unto this very day. Under 
his rule, in a word, France extended its frontiers, 
became strong within, and made _ considerable 
progress in the way of civilisation. Nevertheless, no 
blessing is called down upon his head. The benefits he 
conferred upon France, as we have said, are held in but 
slight estimation ; nothing is remembered but his want 
of good faith, his craft, his hypocrisy, his miserable 
superstition, his inhuman cruelty. Towards the end of 
his life these vices and weaknesses acquired additional 
strength, Terrified at the prospect of death, and sus- 
pecting every one of a design upon his life, he shut 
himself up in the chateau of Plessis-les-Tours, and 
there, guarded by his Scotch archers, and with Tristan 
VErmite, Oliver le Daim, and Jacques Coitier for his 
only associates, passed the remainder of his days in as 
unenviable a frame of mind as can well be imagined. 
Twice during the present century has the figure of 
Louis XI. been used for the purposes of fiction—in 
Quentin Durward, and in M. Casimir Delavigne’s 
well-known play. In both of these works the soldier- 
statesman is lost to view in the crafty, vindictive, and 
superstitious inmate of Plessis-les-Tours. The portrait 
in Quentin Durward is relieved by gleams of 
geniality and even of human sympathy, but no such 
gleams are to be found in the personage set before us 
by M. Delavigne as the Louis XI. of history. That 
personage, indeed, must be classed amongst the blackest 
scoundrels who have ever crossed the stage. There is 








scarcely a redeeming trait in the character. He de- 
lights in villany for its own sake, is totally destitute 
of a sense of moral obligation, and scarcely ever ex- 
hibits a trace of human feeling. He is revengeful, 
superstitious, daring, wily, treacherous, cowardly, and 
mendacious. The dark side of Louis’s character, in 
fact, is deliberately exaggerated. But it may. be 
doubted whether, when the play was written and pro- 
duced on the stage, a true portrait of the King would 
have been tolerated, whether the author would not have 
incurred some unpopularity, or even exposed himself 
to some danger, by doing justice to the memory of a 
king. The spirit of Republicanism was again rampant 
in Paris—so much so, indeed, that Le Roi s’ Amuse, 
in which Francis I., once the idol of the nation, was 
held up to something like execration, became one of 
the most remunerative plays of the time. The means 
employed by M. Delavigne to attain his end were 
scarcely happy. It may be recollected that Jaques 
d’Armagnac, Duc de Nemours, was executed in 1477 
for high treason, and that his children, in obedience to 
the royal commands, were placed under the scaffold in 
order that his blood might fall upon them. One of 
these children, arrived at man’s estate, is made the 
hero of the story, evidently in order that the sympathies 
of the audience may set in as strongly against the king 
as possible. Now, although even the complexion of the 
age furnishes Louis with no excuse for the circumstances 
under which the Due de Nemours was executed, it cannot 
be denied that the latter richly deserved his fate. For 
many years he was concerned in abortive conspiracies 
against the King’s life. Louis more than once elected 
to pardon him, but as soon as the Duke regained his 
liberty he again ranged himself on the side of the 
King’s bitterest enemies. Consequently, in the minds 
of all those who are acquainted with these facts, the 
motive of the young Duc de Nemour’s hatred of Louis, 
on which the action of the play turns, is far from 
strong, and his love for Marie de Commines is not 
handled in such a way as to add very materially to 
the interest of the plot. From a literary point of 
view, too, Louis XJ. is not a first-rate work, but as a 
psychological study, if the principal character is ade- 
quately represented, it deserves our best attention. 
Louis XI. was originally impersonated by the accom- 
plished Ligier, who, however, does not appear to have 
impressed the figure very deeply on the minds of his 
audience. In 1853, Mr. E. L. Davenport, played it 
at Drury Lane in a prose version of the play 
by Mr. Markwell, but it was reserved for Mr. Charles 
Kean, for whom the piece was rendered into English 
verse by Mr. Boucicault, to make it well-known in 
England. In Louis XI., by almost common consent, he 
was seen at his best, and his performance has long since 
been classed with the proudest achievements of the 
stage. Mr. Irving’s impersonation of the character is 
evidently destined to win a place in the same category. 
Broadly speaking, it is worthy of his reputation, high 
as that reputation has been since he found a fair field 
for the display of his powers. The part undoubtedly 
suits him, and the grim humour, hypocrisy, and passion- 
ate vindictiveness of which it is mainly composed are 


played upon by him with as much facility as if they 
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were merely the keys of an instrument. Though, as 
has been publicly announced, Mr. Charles Kean’s 
prompt-books -of the play have been secured for this 
revival, Mr. Irving’s Louis XI. offers no resemblance 
to that of his illustrious predecessor, save in the 
sustained force by which it is distinguished. 
The conception is original from beginning to 
end, and is as comprehensive as it is new. To 
dwell upon the details of the performance is no less 
grateful a task. Mr. Irving’s “make-up” and dress 
betoken considerable research. The pale cadaverous 
face, the glittering and restless eyes, the unsteady 
hands, and the feeble gait are completely in character, 
and his dress, an important part of which is the black 
velvet bonnet, with the off-spoken images of saints 
fixed thereto, would be historically correct in every 
particular if a profusion of holy relics had been 
attached to the cloak. In the suppressed rage at the 
insolent and defiant address of the Burgundian envoy ; 
in the ill-concealed satisfaction with which he listens 
to the compliments paid to him by the buxom Marthe ; 
in the scene where Marie unsuspiciously reveals her 
secret to him; his savage fury in turning upon Nemours 
and ordering his arrest ; in the whirl of different feel- 
ings—terror, intervening hope, and finally despair— 
with which he cowers under the uplifted dagger of 
the man whom he had so cruelly injured;—in all 
this, as in the passages where the grovelling superstition, 
the sardonic humour, and the devilish vindictiveness 
of the man are exhibited, Mr. Irving was equal to the 
occasion. In one scene, however, he misapprehended 
what we conceive to be the author’s meaning. Louis, 
while suggesting to Tristan l’Ermite that Nemours 
shall be assassinated, suddenly] hears the Angelus. He 
immediately stops the conversation to doff his bonnet 
and mutter a prayer, returning to the subject of the 
conversation a few minutes afterwards. Mr. Irving 
indulges in a covert but visible sneer as he pays 
this outward respect to religion, whereas it seems certain 
that the King, from the superstitious awe in which he 
stood of the saints, would have been perfectly serious. 
Besides, the abrupt transition from the thought of 
murder to a religious observance is too suggestive 
in itself to need any facial expression. Not the 
least of Mr. Irving’s triumphs in this character, as may 
be supposed, was gained in the last act. The King’s 
mind has been all but shattered by the terror he had 
felt on being confronted in the silence of his own room 
by Nemours, but if anything he clings to life more 
tenaciously than ever, and in an interval of reason, to im- 
press those about him with a belief that he is still well, he 
arrays himself in all the paraphernalia of ' royalty. 
Decked out in this way, he dies by almost imperceptible 
degrees in the presence of the audience. Though not 
of opinion that the approach of death is an unfit thing 
to be represented on the stage, we cannot but think 
that on Saturday night this scene was unduly prolonged 
by Mr. Irving—prolonged, in fact, until to many 
persons in front it became really painful. It must 
be admitted, however, that the acting here was exceed- 
ingly fine and true to nature. The mental wanderings, 
the flashes of memory, the returns of savage fury, and 
the accessions of remorse are vividly depicted, and 
nothing could be more impressive in its way than 
where, recovering from what his physician had 
erroneously supposed to be death, but with death 
written in every line of his bluish face, he plucked 
the crown from the Dauphin’s head-—only, however, 
to fall back dead almost immediately afterwards. 
Louis XI., it need hardly be pointed out, is a 
“ one-part ” piece; but in spite of this drawback, 
and although the effect of Mr. Irving’s acting was at 
times rather marred than otherwise by the company 
engaged to support him, he carried the piece tri- 
umphantly through. This is in itself a testimony to the 
excellence of the impersonation, and it is only necessary 















té add, in conclusion, that a figure of a very repulsive 
kind is rendered fascinating by the warmth of imagina- 
tion and technical skill with which it is embodied. 
Louis XI. is admirably put upon the stage, and is as 
admirably “stage managed.” Mr. Tyars, though he 
looks well, is not sufficiently tender as a lover or im- 
pressive as the avenger of his father; the sturdy honesty 
of Coitier is artistically realised by Mr. Fernandez, 
and Miss Virginia Francis is a graceful and pathetic 
Marie. 


Neither in a dramatic nor in a literary sense has the 
new drama produced at the St. James’s Theatre on 
Saturday last the quality which we should expect from 
one at least of the authors whose name appears upon 
the playbill. Of Mr. “Claude Templar” we know 
nothing, but of Mr. Palgrave Simpson we know that 
even if he has never proved his possession of strong 
original ability he has given us plenty of work marked 
by tact and finish and culture. The Scar on the Wrist, 
as the new piece is called, is a rather silly melodrama 
of the order beloved at the Victoria, and the effort 
made in it to dignify a commonplace plot by what is 
called “ psychological” interest is by no. means suc- 
cessful. Its situations are strong in the kind of 
strength beloved at the Victoria; and in the course of 
a prologue and three acts we have all the satisfaction 
to be derived from maduess and murder, from crime 
attempted and from crime exposed, from mystery and 
from misery long drawn out. Although the melodrama 
is described as new and original, the materials employed 
are of a very familiar nature; and no experienced 
playgoer will have the smallest difficulty in divining 
before many scenes are over, the precise part which 
the “scar” is to play in the action of the piece. The 
story may be very briefly described, and it calls to mind, 
both in its good and its bad points, the typical plot of 
the “ sensation novel” of the day. Sir Leonard Mars- 
den, an old man with a grievance against the world, 
is murdered by some midnight burglars,:who come to 
steal the will by which he has left his wealth to his 
daughter Alice. Before the murder the baronet has 
been quarrelling with his nephews, Reginald and 
Aubrey, one of whom is a worthy young man, whilst 
the other is a scamp, and, of course, matters are so 
arranged, that the former is suspected of the crime 
committed by the latter. The heroine, however, Miss 
Alice Marsden, is present at the time of the murder, 
and she contrives to leave with a sharp paper-knife a 
“scar” upon the wrist of one of her assailants. Her 
weapon, however, is powerless for purposes of further 
defence, and the luckless young woman is thrown 
over the balcony into the garden. Four years 
elapse, and when we next meet Alice Marsden 
she is still suffering from the effects of the prologue, 
which has, indeed, driven her out of her mind. 
She wanders to her old home, now tenanted by a some- 
what crazy astrologer, and in his congenial company her 
memories—which were to have given its name to the 
play—gradually come back to her, being influenced, as 
recollection so often is, by inanimate objects and appa- 
rently slight associations. If this portion of the drama 
had been better worked out The Scar on the Wrist would 
have taken a rank far higher than any to which it can 
under existing circumstances lay claim, and it might 
have been worthy of the care and picturesque power 
expended upon the chief character by Miss Ada 
Cavendish. 

The suspicions which have been ingeniously directed 
towards the innocent Sir Reginald Marsden, the new 
baronet, are, of course, in the end made to point with 
irresistible force towards Aubrey Marsden, the wicked 
nephew, and his brutal confederate, Robert Claypole ; 
for Alice finds the all-important scar on a wrist which 
is not that of her lover. Nothing remains for Aubrey 
Marsden but to get out of the way, which he does by 
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drinking the poison which he had intended for his 
dangerous accomplice in guilt, the drunken Claypole. 
Suicide is thus substituted for murder with excellent 
effect, inasmuch as Aubery’s death is useful, and 
as the interest of murder was exhausted in a 
preceding scene. The comedy element of the play is 
unfortunately very weak, and is decidedly ill-defined. 
It does not coalesce with its surroundings, and it 
affords the poorest possible chance of distinction to the 
clever arts engaged forits interpretation. It is needless 
to say that Miss Cavendish makes all that is possible 
out of Alice’s mental struggle to bring slowly-awaken- 
ing memories to bear upon her familiar surroundings ; 
and the actress is equally effective wherever a fair oppor- 
tunity for melodramatic effect is afforded. But it is of 
no use to pretend that Miss Cavendish or any other 
actress can hope to elaborate any valuable study out 
‘ of a work so crude and so loosely-devised as Messrs. 
Simpson and Templar’s melodrama. 

As for the rest of the characters they are quite un- 
worthy of the pains taken with them by a company 
which includes Mr. Leathes and Miss Fowler, Mr. W. 
H. Stephens and Mr. Forrester, Mrs. Leigh Murray 
and Mr, Titheridge. Miss Fowler, whose return to the 
stage will be welcome, succeeds with Mr. Leathes in 
giving a pleasant tone to playful love scenes in the 
part of the Hon. Ethel Snowberry and of Captain 
Caryl Onslow, which with less judicious treatment 
might easily be made either ridiculous or offensive. 
Messrs. Forrester and Stephens are wasted, nor is Mrs. 
Leigh Murray seen to advantage. 


The Carl Rosa opera season at the Adelphi will close 
next Saturday three weeks, and during the four weeks 
which ended on Saturday last only four operas were 
produced. Three of these, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, by Nicolai, The Lily of Killarney, by Sir 
Julius Benedict, and The Golden Cross, by Ignaz 
Brill, have already been noticed in these columns; the 
fourth was Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, produced on 
Saturday last. The performance of this popular and 
familiar opera was, strange to say, not equal in merit 
to those by which it was preceded. Hitherto the Carl 
Rosa Company has claimed support on the ground of 
general “excellence of ensemble.” On Saturday last 
the ensemble was the reverse of satisfactory, and the 
praises which it has heretofore been our pleasant duty 
to bestow must on this occasion be withdrawn. Witha 
soprano, whose merit lies in her acting rather than in her 
singing, a contralto new to the stage, and too nervous to 
make herself audible, and a baritone vainly struggling 
with bass notes below his natural compass, “excellence of 
ensemble” was unattainable. Miss Gaylord, as Arline, 
showed genuine histrionic power, combined with natural 
grace and pathos; but good singing, as well as acting, 
is necessary in this character. The music is not of the 
most difficult kind, but it proved to be beyond Miss 
Gaylord’s powers. Even when passages were transposed 
into lower keys, her high notes were weak and unsym- 
pathetic; her one attempt at a shake was a painful 
exhibition ; and still more pitiable was the “ cadenza” 
(!) introduced in the final air, “What wild delight.” 
Mr. Carl Rosa has latterly reverted to the “star” 
system, of which he had been supposed to be a deter- 
mined opponent, and has “starred” Miss Gaylord in 
special advertisements, Impartial critics are called 
upon to examine with special care the qualifications 
which are possessed by artists whom managers wish 

to turn into “stars”; and Miss Gaylord, who has been 
deservedly applauded for her excellent acting, and also 
for her singing in ballad operas, such as the Lily of 
Killarney, has to encounter severer criticism than here- 
tofore. We must reluctantly decline to accept her as 
a qualified executant of music in which polished vocali- 
sation is necessary. She has yet to learn how to make 
a shake on an ascending scale, and how to execute 


florid passages which ought to be within the means of 
well-trained soprano singers. 

Mdlle. Marie Fechter made her first appearance in 
London at the Adelphi Theatre last night, as ein 
in Gounod’s Faust. She met with the cordial reception 

due to the daughter of an artist who was for a long 

time an ornament of the English stage, and her im- 

personation of Goethe’s heroine exhibited vocal and 

dramatic qualities which promise good results when 

study and experience shall have brought them to 

maturity. Her voice is resonant, and of ample com- 

pass, her intonation is generally correct, and she has 

evidently been trained in a good school. From 

the odious “ tremolo,” which has generally been the 

defect of singers trained at the Paris Conservatoire, 

she is free, and she phrases well. As a vocalist she*is 

deficient in cultivation, so far as regards the execution 

of scales and shakes; and in the “jewel song,” which 

gave her a solitary chance of displaying her powers of 
execution, her singing was less successful than in other 

portions of the opera. Great allowance must, however, 

be made for a young artist, when encountering so 
trying an ordeal as a London début ina part which has 
been filled by the best foreign and native vocalists, and 
we may hope to hear Mdlle. Fechter to greater advan- 
tage hereafter. The chief success was obtained by 
Mr. Maas, who had already made a _ favourable 
impression as Gontran, in The Golden Cross—a 
part which was unfamiliar to him, as to the larger 
part of his audience. His impersonation of Faust was 
a genuine triumph, and it is not too much to say that 
since the time of Giuglini (the quality of whose voice 
is strongly recalled by that of Mr. Maas), we have had 
no tenor on the English or Italian stage, who has so 
completely realised our ideal of the character. Mr. 
Maas has a beautiful voice, sweet, rich, sonorous, and 
of extensive compass, and his vocalisation is that of 
a finished artiste. He is graceful in appearance 
and deportment, and acts with ease and un- 
forced expression. As a general rule, the tenor 
heroes of opera are fearful “cads,” and Faust 
is no exception to the rule, but Mr. Maas, by his 
splendid singing and excellent acting, attached unusual 
interest to the réle of that conspicuous sensualist, 
sneak, assassin, and coward. Mr.. Maas is unquestian- 
ably a most valuable acquisition to the English operatic 
stage. Of the manner in which Mr. Ludwig (Valen- 
tine), Mr. Celli (Mephistopheles), Miss Yorke (Siebel), 
and Mrs. Aynsley Cook (Martha), acquitted themselves 
in familiar impersonations it is not needful to speak. 
The choristers, band, and conductor (Mr. Carl Rosa) it 
would be difficult to praise too highly. 


The performance organised as a complimentary 
benefit to Mr. Chatterton took place last week at 
Drury-lane Theatre. Though at times we have been 
unable to agree with Mr. Chatterton in his views of 
dramatic art, it is impossible to doubt that he has 
managed the theatre with exceptional skill and 
liberality, and he has always proved himself—and 
this, unfortunately, cannot be said of all his rivals— 
a man of strict honour in the fulfilment of his obliga- 
tions. Unlike many who have taken the helm at Drury- 
lane, he has made the theatre “ pay,” and if the pro- 
prietors had refused to accede to his terms they would 
probably have found when it was too late that they had 
adopted a course by no means favourable to their own 
interests. So successful a management as that of Mr. 
Chatterton deserved to be commemorated, and the 
success of the performance given for his benefit last 
week would have been a* foregone conclusion even 
if the programme had been far less attractive 
than it was, It is unnecessary to go through the 
items one by one. Enough to say that Mr. Edward 
Terry appeared in Arion, the Vaudeville company in 
the second act of Owr Boys, Mr. Irving in the first act of 
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Richard IIT., Mr. Toole in Trying a Magistrate, Miss 
Neilson in the baleony scene from Romeo and Juliet, 
Miss Kate Bateman in the fourth act of Leah, Miss 
Heath in the snow scene from Jane Shore, and Mr. 
Emery and Mr. Terriss in the tea-party scene from 
Nicholas Nickleby. Mrs. Stirling, too, recited the 
“‘ Whaler Fleet,” Mr. Righton again declared in song 
that he “hadn’t the slightest idea,” Mr. George Gros- 
smith, jun., gave his musical sketch of “ The Lord Mayor 
in a Fog,” and Mr. George Conquest appeared as the 
parrot which took so prominent a part in the last 
pantomime at the Grecian Theatre. In the course 
of the afternoon Mr. Chatterton came forward and 
delivered a well-worded address. He entered upon 
his first season, he said, in 1866, with the most 
earnest desire to manage the theatre in a manner 
becoming a theatre which—or its predecessors—had 
been associated with the names and glories of Betterton, 
Garrick, Kemble, Kean, and Macready. Mr. Phelps, 
Miss Helen Faucit, Mr. Creswick, Mrs. Hermann Vezin, 
Mr. Montgomery, and Mr. Barry Sullivan were among 
the company engaged. Mr. Macready, in reply to a 
communication from him, wrote, “I can only wish you, 
as I most cordially do, every possible success in the 
honourable and arduous task you bave undertaken.” 
During the next three or four years he produced works 
by Shakspere, Byron, Goethe, Sheridan, Lord Lytton, 
Knowles, Colley Cibber, and Macklin. The books of 
the theatre, however, showed that his legitimate suc- 
cesses were, like the victories of Pyrrhus, too costly to 
be repeated. Bowing to experience and public opinion, 
he produced realistic and spectacular drama, in which 
he had the assistance of the late Mr. Halliday, whose 
talents he should always admire, whose friendship he 
should ever miss. Having paid high compliments 
to Mr. Blanchard, Mr. Beverley, and the Vokes 
family, Mr. Chatterton said there were three 
points he thought he could refer to with pardonable 
pride. The first was that he had for a longer period 
than any man since David Garrick presided over the 
house which first removed the stigma of rogues and 
vagabonds from the players, who, under the patent 
granted to Killigrew by Charles II., were first denomi- 
nated the King’s servants, and styled by the Lord 
Chamberlain gentlemen of the Grand Chamber. The 
second point was that he had studiously discountenanced 
one of the customs of his predecessors in the so-called 
palmy days—that of allowing indiscriminate admission 
behind the seenes—a custom which in his opinion was 
degrading to the theatre and insulting to the artists 
who appeared in it. The third point was that no actor 
or actress had ever left his treasury unpaid. Mr. 
Chatterton concluded by thanking those who had 
assisted in the performance that day. 


As a stop-gap until the The Ne’er-do-Weel is repro- 
duced at the Olympic, Money was, on Monday night, 
placed on the stage by Mr. Neville, who, of course, 
plays Alfred Evelyn. The réle does not suit him so 
well as some others in which we have seen him of late, 
for he can probably hardly sympathise with the more 
morbid characteristics of this very morbid hero. But 
he makes Evelyn’s high-flown speeches tell with their 
audience, and the réle certainly loses nothing in attrac- 
tiveness at his hands. Much of the animation of the 
present performance is derived from the really humorous 
broad comedy displayed by Mr. Anson and Mrs. John 
Wood—one of our few humorous actresses—as Graves 
and Lady Franklin ; and Mr. Forbes Robertson develops, 
as Sir Frederick Blount, an easy command of 
caricature, for which his somewhat stiff manner in 
serious efforts would not have prepared us. It is a 


pity, however, that in view of making Sir Frederick 
the “ well-dressed ” person mentioned in the dialogue, 
the actor adopts the bad old precedent of attiring him 
after the pattern of the music-hall “ swell.” 


Mr, 





Flockton’s Sir John Vesey is sound and well-balanced, 
but is lacking in distinctive meaning; and Miss Pate- 
man’s Clara Douglas forms a very strong contrast in 
art to Miss Alma Stanley’s Georgina. Mr. J. R. Craw- 
ford makes a highly satisfactory first appearance here 
as Dudley Smooth. 


At the Royalty Theatre, on Saturday last, Mr. 
F. C. Burnand’s adaptation of Offenbach’s opera-bouffe, 
La Belle Héléne, was revived with a satisfactory cast. 
Miss Kate Santley impersonated the fair Helen, and 
both in her acting and singing showed marked improve- 
ment on her former impersonation of the character. 
Mr. W. H. Fisher was a gallant and attractive Paris, 
and his excellent singing, combined with his clever 
acting, contributed greatly to the success of the per- 
formance. Mr. Lionel Brough was a diverting Mene- 
laus, hut hardly made as much fun as might have been 
produced in the “conundrum” scene. He failed to 
portray the hopeless imbecility with which Menelaus 
should struggle to find solutions for the riddles pro- 
posed tohim. Mr. Mervin was an amusing Calchas, 
and the remaining characters were efficiently filled. 
The sparkling music was fairly well sung by the chorus 
as well as by the principal artists, and the band, ably 
conducted by Mr. Goosens, were quite equal to their 
duties. A word of praise is due to Mrs. W. H. Liston, 
to whom the excellence of the mise-en-scéne is 
attributable. The audience was large, and the applause 
abundant. 





IN PARIS. 





HE Troisiéme Théatre Francais has just made a 
sweeping alteration in its programme. In place 
of Charlemagne, the failure of which was recorded in 
these columns a few weeks ago, we have La Belle-Seur, 
a three-act comedy in verse, by M. Mary Lafon, pre- 
ceded by two new one-act pieces. The name of M. 
Lafon may be remembered by old Parisian playgoers as 
that of the author of a pleasantly written comedy 
entitled Le Chevalier de Pomponne, brought out at 
the Théatre de ’Odéon as far back as 1845. Since 
then he has made severals attempts to distinguish him- 
self as a dramatist, but invariably, we fear without 
success. In truth, though well read in dramatic litera- 
ture, he has but a faint perception of the principles of 
dramatic effect, and the grace with which he can write 
both prose and verse is not sufficient to compensate an 
audience for the comparative absence of interest from 
his plays. La Belle-Scewr may be taken as an illustra- 
tion of what we have said. Madame Dousset, a 
crotchetty lady, is anxious, for what reason is not 
clearly explained, that one of her relatives, Mdlle. 
Armande Dousset, shall never marry. Mdlle. Zoé 
d’Avenay, on the other hand, is determined that 
her brother Philippe and this Mdlle. Armande 
shall become man and wife, and it is on the means 
adopted to this end that the plot of the whole piece 
turns. Ineffectively told, and unprovided with any- 
thing like an adequate secondary interest, this story 
was not sufficient to bear the weight of three tolerably 
long acts, and the dialogue in some places was so 
lamentably weak that many laughs at the expense of 
the author were excited. Here and there a few agree- 
able lines fell upon the ear, as when Philippe d’Avenay 
says to Armande : 


Quel beau soir! partout brillaient les erbes. 

Le soleil, au déclin de ses lueurs superbes, 
Empourprait l’horizon : le vent soufflant parfois, 
Nous portait la saveur de la terre et des bois, 
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Debout sur les rochers qui surplombent la rive, 

Dans les lointains d’azur tu regardais, pensive. 

Le couchant s’enflammait toujours. Ses derniers feux 
Eclairaient ton visage et doraient tes cheveux. 

La simple robe blanche et le tissu de gaze 

Qui paraient tes seize ans me tenaient en extase. 
L’aimant était si doux que sans penser 4 rien, 

Le secret de mon cceur s’épancha dans le tien ! 

O charme ravissant, 6 délice supréme ! 

Nous n’osions respirer de peur qu’un souffle méme 
Comme I’oiseau qui tremble au bruit, quand finit le jour, 
Ne fit sous le feuillage envoler notre amour ! 


The Belle-Sceur, in a word, has not succeeded, although 
the principal parts were played by M. Reynald and 
Madame Cassothy. Nor do the little pieces which 
pecan it—La Rue de VEcole de Medecine, by 

M. Gadobert and Darmenon, and L’ Auberge du Soleil 
@Or, by M. Marcal Monnier—deserve a better fate. 
The first is altogether beneath criticism; the second, 
which is based upon one of the stories so charmingly 
treated by Andersen, would have already been forgotten 
if Mdlle. Carriére, who last year won the comedy prize 
at the Conservatoire, had not been able to prove by 
her performance of one of the characters that her 
success in the concowrs was really well-merited. 
The Troisiéme Théatre Frangais, as its name 
implies, has somewhat ambitious aims, but if it can 
offer its patrons nothing superior to Charlemagne and 
Ia Belle-Seur the sooner it closes its doors the 
better. 

The Chateau d’Eau has revived MM. Anicet Bour- 
geois and d’Ennery’s five-act drama, L’Aveugle, a 
version of which, by Mr. Arthur Flaxman, was played 
one afternoon last autumn at the Gaiety Theatre. 
First brought out in 1857 at the Gaité of the Boulevard 
du Temple, this piece has frequently been seen on the 
French stage, partly on account of its own merits, but 
still more, we suspect, in consequence of the exquisite 
skill and feeling with which the late M. Laferriére 
impersonated Albert Morel. That part is now under- 
taken by M. Gravier, who succeeds in it without 
disturbing the impression created by his illustrious 
predecessor. M. Pericaud, who appears as Doctor 
Darcy, also suffers from the disadvantage of coming into 
comparison with a truly great actor, seeing that the 
character was “created” by and has always been 
associated with the name of M. Paulin Ménier. Never- 
theless, he does not lose heart, and it is within the 
truth to say that his performance, though without the 
light touch and irresistible gaiety of M. Paulin Ménier, 
is exceedingly interesting and agreeable. Madame 
Morel is scarcely fortunate in her representative, but 
the deficiency is to a certain extent made up by the 
grace and pathos with which Mdlle. Maugier—a niece 
of the Palais Royal actress of that name—represents 
the child. 

The Théatre Historique is now in possession of a 
piece belonging to the class which the Tour du Monde 
en Quatre-vingt Jours brought into fashion. It is 
called Le Ballon Morel, and the author is M. Ferdinand 
Dugué. In the course of the five acts of which it con- 
sists we are taken to various places. At one time we 
are at the sources of the Nile; at another at the bottom 
of a coal mine; at another at the foot of Vesuvius. 
The great “effect” of the piece, as may be gathered 
from its name, is a well-inflated balloon, in which 
the villain makes his escape by the skin of his teeth 
from a number of individuals intent upon captur- 
ing him. In spectacular plays we are not accustomed 
to look for or to find literary merit, but at least it is 
reasonable to expect the plot to be coherent and clearly 

developed, and this desideratum is far from being sup- 
plied in Le Ballon Morel. The dramatic critic would 
only waste his time if he endeavoured to relate the 
story of the piece, as would the scientist who exposed 
the blunders committed by the author in matters of 


IN VIENNA. 





E mentioned briefly last week the production at 
the Stadttheater of the Norwegian drama, Die 
Stiitzen der Gesellschaft (The Pillars of Society), 
which was also recently played contemporaneously at 
four of the Berlin theatres. A play which has attracted 
so much attention in Germany deserves further con- 
sideration on our part. Herr Henrik Ibsen’s work is 
in four acts. The scene is laid in the little Norwegian 
town of Krahwinkel, where we are introduced to the 
house of Consul Bernick, a man who enjoys the highest 
reputation for probity. A large party of relatives are 
assembled in his house, the relationship between whom 
is so complicated that none but very attentive stu- 
dents of the playbill can hope to find their way 
clearly through the maze of names. While these 
worthy people are indulging in a comfortable inter- 
change of scandal, the door opens, and a very unwelcome 
figure appears in the person of Johann, the Consul’s 
wife’s half-brother, who has just arrived from America. 
Johann had left Krahwinkel some years before, in con- 
sequence of the disgrace into which he had fallen by 
reason of a supposed illicit connection of his with an 
actress, which scandalised the moral little community. 
The pious Bernick was really the offender, and Johann 
had accepted the responsibility to shelter his brother- 
in-law, a piece of self-sacrifice which was ill-requited, 
for no sooner had he fled from Krahwinkel than the 
Consul set a rumour afloat that Johann had helped 
himself out of his safe before leaving. This ill-treated 
man is naturally an unwelcome visitor, and we expect 
to find him so wrathful at the calumnies to which 
he has been subjected during his absence that he will 
consider himself released from his promise not to ex- 
pose the Consul’s connection with the actress; but he 
is a long-suffering person, and he remains silent, though 
the calumnies are repeated in the presence of a young 
girl with whom he has fallen in love, and he allows 
himself to be induced to set out again for America. 
This time the Consul hopes to get rid of his brother-in- 
law for ever. Consul Bernick is one of those scoundrels 
who send out rotten ships to sea, and it is in 
one of these ships that Jobann has agreed to sail. 
By a piece of good luck, however, Johann at the last 
moment chooses a different ship. The drama ends 
without any due punishment overtaking the villainous 
Bernick, for though he does at last confess his minor 
sins to the people of Krahwinkel, he does not forfeit 
his reputation, but remains in their eyes one of the 
“pillars of society.” This unconventional ending .has 
found favour for once, though it is seldom safe.to 
neglect the laws of poetic justice. The development 
of the plot is obscure, and the characters are faint 
sketches, but some of the situations are striking, and 
the realistic exposure of the vices of the age is effective. 
The Stadttheater has just produced with some success 
a German version of Les Petites Marmites of Messrs. 
Delavigne and Normand, under the title of Die 
Volkskiiche (The Soup-kitchen). As this comedy was 
fully noticed in our columns on the occasion of its first 
performance at the Paris Gymnase Theatre towards 
the end of October last, we need not do more than 
remind our readers that its central point is a charitable 
institution got up by certain aristocratic ladies, who 
have the strictest notions of virtue and propriety,fand 
who are thrown into a terrible state of confusion when 
a black sheep penetrates into their fold in the person of 
an ex-opera-bouffe singer who pretends to be an Italian 
princess. Friiulein Wewerka, Fraulein Weisse, Frau 
Tyrolt, and Herren Herzfeld, Gréve, and Bassermann 
play the leading parts in a satisfactory manner. 
Of the other theatres we have nothing to record 
but the reappearance of the popular Fraulein Olma in 
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revival at the same house at a morning performance of 
the spectacular drama, Der Cowrier des Czar, and the 
production at the Carl Theater of M. Lacome’s comic 
opera, Jeanne, Jeannette, et Jeanneton, one of the 
recent. successes of the Paris Folies Dramatiques. 





IN BERLIN. 


1 


T the Royal Playhouse a new play in four acts, by 
Herr Hugo Birger, entitled Gabriele, has been 
received with great favour, but whether it contains the 
elements of a lasting success is very questionable. The 
first works of this young dramatist, Die Modelle des 
Sheridan and Der Frauenadvocat, met with an 
equally warm reception on the first nights of their per- 
formance, but failed to maintain their hold on public 
favour. We suspect that a similar fate awaits Herr 
Biirger’s new play. An outline of the plot of Gabriele 
may be given in a few lines. The first act passes at a 
ball in the house of Arnsdorff, a wealthy manufacturer, 
whose only and much-courted daughter, Gabriele, 
is secretly in love with Oliver Turnau, the manager 
of her father’s factory. With the keen eye of 
jealousy, Leonie Delberg penetrates the secret of her 
friend’s love, and as she herself hates Oliver with all the 
hatred of unrequited love, she determines to have her 
revenge and to hinder the union of Gabriele and Oliver. 
She finds a zealous coadjutor in one Roseck, who has a 
hankering after the fortune of the manufacturer’s 
daughter, and regards Oliver as a dangerous rival. An 
important contract is about to be concluded between 
Arnsdorff and one Naeff, who during the evening retire 
with Oliver toa room adjoining the ball-room to discuss 
the matter. Leonie hints to Gabriele that the three 
gentlemen have retired to arrange for her marriage with 
Naeff’s son. Alarmed at the suggestion, Gabriele goes 
to her own room, from which she can overhear the con- 
versation between the three men, and finding that 
they are merely discussing a business contract, she 
returns to the ball-room with a radiant face. In- 
ferring from Gabriele’s smile the true state of 
affairs, Leonie sees the way to exposing Oliver 
to suspicion. Just as the contract is about to be 
signed, an anonymous letter, written by Roseck at her 
instance, is handed to Naeff, warning him not to sign. 
Now as no one knew of the contract but Oliver, sus- 
picion falls upon him, and after a stormy scene between 
him and Arnsdorff, he resigns his situation. In the 
second act, all the dramatis persone meet at a water- 
ing-place. Oliver, who has in the meantime become a 
rich man, convinces Gabriele that he was unjustly sus- 
pected of having betrayed her father’s interests, and 
she gives him her hand, but their marriage is not a 
happy one, for the young wife listens again to the base 
suggestions of Leonie, and suspects her husband of 
infidelity, owing to a suspicious-looking but innocent 
connection of his with an actress, who is really betrothed 
to a young artist, Oliver's best friend. In the 
third and fourth acts the unhappiness of the young 
couple’s married life is illustrated in some very 
effective scenes, and ultimately the truth comes out 
with regard to the events that happened at the ball, 
the innocence of Oliver’s relations with the actress is 
established, and the curtain falls upon the reconcilia- 
tion of husband and wife. The acting was in most 
respects worthy of the leading theatre, and helped to 
distract attention from the unsubstantial basis on 
which the well-constructed plot is founded. Herr 
Ludwig and Frau Erhartt played the stronger scenes 
between Oliver and Gabriele with almost tragic force. 
Fraulein Kessler, as Leonie, and Herr Klein, as Roseck, 
were very satisfactory. Herr Liedtcke, as the artist—-- 





a much more important character than appears from our 
brief outline of the plot—passed like a ray of light 
through the gloomier scenes of the play, and by his 
genuine humour contributed greatly to the success of 
the performance, 

At the Residenz Theater, the popular actress, Frau 
Siegmann-Gallmeyer, who is better known by her 
maiden name of Josephine Gallmeyer, opened an en- 
gagement last week in Die Seiltdnzerm, a German 
version, by Herr Paul Blumenreich, of La Cigale of 
Messrs. Meilhac and Halévy. This version adheres 
much more closely to the original than does that which 
has been produced in London under the title of The 
Grasshopper ; the famous recital by the rope-dancer of 
her life and flight, which Mdme. Chaumont used to 
deliver with so much point at the Paris Variétés, is 
retained in all its native suggestiveness, and is remark- 
ably well given by Frau Siegmann-Gallmeyer, who plays 
the part throughout with great spirit and vivacity. The 
actress was loudly applauded, but the piece was more 
than coolly received, the last act in particular exciting 
an outburst of disapprobation. 





IN MADRID. 





HE name of Don José Echegarray towers above the 
host of dramatists whose ephemeral productions 
flit across the Spanish stage and are forgotten. His 
striking drama, O locura o santidad was attracting 
all Madrid when we first began to chronicle the doings 
of the Madrid theatres, and our readers will remember 
more than one important work which has since pro- 
ceeded from his pen. The prestige of his name is 
naturally potent with his fellow-countrymen, and the 
other evening, when the bills of the Teatro Espafiol 
announced the first performance of a new drama 
in three acts and in verse, by Don José Eche- 
garray, entitled En el pilar y en la cruz, the 
house was filled to overflowing with an audience 
strongly predisposed in favour of an author who has 
done so much good work. The dramatist’s reputation 
gained for the new drama a more favourable reception 
than it deserves on its own merits, and we cannot think 
that it would have been so warmly applauded had it 
been signed by a less popular name. The scene is laid 
in Flanders in the days of the Spanish rule, and the 
horrors of the Inquisition are depicted with an un- 
sparing severity which one would hardly look for in 
Ultramontane Spain. The principal characters are 
two brothers, a Count and a Marquis, the former of 
whom is a fanatical partisan of the Inquisition, while 
the other hates the terrible tribunal with all his soul. 
The Count has two daughters who are both in love with 
Gonzalo, the son of the Marquis. Before the opening 
of the action, the Count has denounced his brother’s wife 
to the Inquisition, and she is put to death. Gonzalo 
learns by chance that this fell deed is his uncle’s work, 
and the discovery changes the whole nature of the young 
man, whose noble and generous instincts are so lost in 
his thirst for vengeance that he shrinks from no atro- 
eity to accomplish his purpose. The struggle between 
the uncle and the nephew occupies the second and third 
acts, and in striving to overwhelm one another, each 
sacrifices all that is nearest and dearest to himself, and 
natural affection and humanity are completely lost sight 
of. The first act is an excellent exposition of the subject 
of the drama, but the remaining acts, with their accu- 
mulation of horrors upon horrors, are really repulsive. 
The drama was powerfully acted by Sefiores Valero and 
Vico, and Sefiora Contreras. 
The Teatro de la Comedia has produced a work of a 
very different kind, to which it is a relief to turn from 
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the gloomy drama of Sefior Echegarray. Juan Garcia, 
a comedy in three acts and in verse, by Don Eusebio 
Blasco, is one of the happiest and most graceful of the 
many works which have flowed from his fluent pen. 
The plot is simple, but highly comic, the characters 
are well drawn, the dialogue is bright and easy, and the 
interest is well sustained from beginning to end. The 
principal character is a man who has taken to drink to 
drown his sorrow for the loss of a beloved daughter. It 
appears that, as originally conceived, the pathetic side 
of the character was more fully developed, but the 
author subsequently eliminated much of its pathos to 
meet the views of Sefior Mario, who mistrusted his 
power over the tears of his audiece. Sefiora Valverden 
was extremely effective in a somewhat risqué part, and 
several other members of the company were seen to 
much advantage in the new comedy, which was very 
favourably received. 

Signora Bianca Donadio, who, after her triumphant 
engagement at the Teatro del Principe Alfonso, has 
been promoted to the more aristocratic stage of the 
Teatro Real, has in the latter house been exposed to 
the test of severer criticism, and has not borne the test 
so successfully as might have been expected. 





IN AMERICA. 





é tear theatrical world in New York has managed to 

survive its two latest excitements—the Brougham 
benefit and the Boucicault squabble—and the second- 
rate actors, wearied with dancing attendance upon 
bar-rooms, theatrical agents, and country managers, are 
breathing afresh in expectation of being able to obtain 
paying wages near home. The Brougham benefit, 
although it yielded 9,000 dols., was a disappointment 
to its projectors, who imagined that all New York 
would outpour gold at the feet of their superannuated 
idol, while most of the donations came from profes- 
sionals, some to advertise themselves, and others to set 
a good example for others, should it come to their turn 
to beg. The managers pretend to perceive no reason 
why the Brougham benefit should not have been an 
unexampled triumph, but they forgot that among old 
playgoers Brougham was never looked upon as a good 
actor, viewed by the standard of his immediate prede- 
cessor, the lamented Tyrone Power, nor anything to be 
compared with a contemporary, Mr. M‘Carthy, once of 
Drury Lane. Many surviving pitites of the Old Park 
recollect, moreover, that Brougham’s appearance in 
America was accompanied by a reported scandal not to 
his credit, and that his residence in that country, like- 
wise, was not free from comments prejudicial to the 
morality of the Stage, and injurious to the social stand- 
ing of the profession. As for Mr. Boucicault, the com- 
munity care little or nothing about him, save to laugh 
at his egotism. But let us speak of what is being 
done at the theatres. Miss Morris’s performance in Jane 
Eyre was fully described in these columns last week. 
The Diaoulmaugh, now running at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, New York, is fairly successful. The play has 
been adapted from the French by Mrs. Fiske, who has 
supplied much of the Irish flavour. A Celebrated Case 
is now in its seventh week at the Union Square Theatre, 
New York. Miss Jeffreys-Lewis, an English actress 
settled in America, has made the chief hit in Pink 
Dominos, as Lady Wagstaff. The Exiles, which, under 
the title of Russia, failed at the Queen’s Theatre, is 
now drawing good houses at the Broadway Theatre, 
New York. In Boston The Ewiles was the greatest 
theatrical success ever known. Another dramatisation 
of The Scarlet Letter has been produced at 
Brooklyn. Hawthorne never believ that his 





story would make an effective drama, but thought 
it might be the subject for a great opera. 
Mr. Stuart Robson, who did not appeal very successfully 
to the English sympathies when he appeared at the Gaiety 
in Led Astray, played the principal character-part in 
Our Bachelors, the latest comedy at the Park Theatre, 
New York. Like several other recent introductions, 
Our Bachelors is adapted from the German, and its 
four acts displays the vagaries and eccentricities of five 
eligible gentlemen who at the fall of the curtain are cap- 
tured by five equally eligible ladies, Miss Maude Granger 
plays well and looks better. At Wallack’s Money is 
the attraction, Mr. John Brougham is Stout, and Mr. 
H. J. Montague, Smooth. 








EN PASSANT. 





f ere is no foundation for the report that Lady 
Burdett-Coutts intends to take Drury Lane Theatre. 


Mr. GLapsTong, in the course of a letter to the Editor 
of this paper, in reference to some articles which appeared in 
it a few weeks ago, says: “I have always thought that there 
are strong arguments—among them some which may be 

“drawn from the existence of institutions like the Royal 
Academy—to show that the Drama requires, in order to its 
prosperity, some great centre of attraction and of eleva- 
tion.” 


THE Prince and Princess of Wales visited the Folly 
Theatre on Monday night, to see Les Cloches de Corneville. 


Mo.tz. Saran BERNHARDT has been suffering from a 
pulmonary complaint, but is now well enough to play. 
She re-appeared at the Thédtre Frangais on Friday 
night. 

Dunrine the performance of Louis XJ. at the Lyceum 
Theatre on Saturday night, Mr. Irving, as was publicly 
announced upon the fall of the curtain, read a letter from 
Mrs. Charles Kean, conveying her best wishes for the success 
of the revival. 


THERE was an animated controversy between two 
veterans in literature—Mr. Gruneisen and Mr. Heraud— 
at the Lyceum Theatre on Saturday night, after the fourth 
act of Louis XJ. “I can’t see that he is better than 
Charles Kean,” said Mr. Heraud, “but he is certainly as 
good.” ‘ Nonsense,” replied the other; “Charles Kean 
was far behind this.” Here are two stools between which 
Mr. Irving will assuredly not fall to the ground. Let us 
hear no more of the laudator temporis acti. 


“* Monsizur,” M. Victor Hugo recently wrote to Signor 
Salvini, ‘Paris entier vous applaudit et admire. Je 
viens y joindre ma voix de potte et de citoyen. Vos 
interprétations de Shakspere sont sublimes: votre création 
de Conrad dans La Morte Civile est inimitable. L’Italie 
est figre de vous, dont le génie est 4 la hauteur de la 
renommée ; la France voudrait vous avoir pour fils ; elle 
en serait si fitre! Mais une plus grande nationalité nous 
unit, la patrie de l’art, qui est le monde ; le véritable public 
d’un talent comme le vétre est humanité. Apportez a la 
noble Italie les couronnes que nous vous avons décernées, 
apportez-y nos veux pour votre retour, apportez-y notre 
admiration et notre enthousiasme! Un grand et fraterne 
serrement de main.” . 

Mapame Parti and Signor Nicolini have reappeared 
at La Scala, in Milan, and achieved a triumphant success 
in the Sonnambula. Verdi's Aida is in rehearsal, in 
which the diva is to be supported by Signora Pasqua 
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and Signori Nicolini, Maini, and Moriami—an unusually 
brilliant cast. 


Tue King of Spain has conferred upon Signor Arditi 
the Cross of Charles III. in recognition of the value of his 
services as conductor at the Opera during the recent festivi- 
ties in Madrid. 


Mr. PuHE ps is still very unwell. 


Mr. SorHERry, it is said, is preparing a book for publica- 
tion called Birds of a Feather, founded on his experiences 
and recollections of past and present dramatic celebrities. 
Such a book, by such an author, would not fail to be enter- 
taining. 

M. Cuartes Lecocg has dedicated Le Petit. Duc to 
Malle, Granier. Upon the first page of the copy sent to 
her he has written: “In inscribing your name at the head 
of this work, I desire to display my admiration for your 
marvellous talent, and the incomparable manner in which 
you will interpret your ré/e. My warmest thanks to the 
little Granier, who is a great artist.” 


Mr. Barry Svuuuivan recently had a narrow escape 
from a severe accident. He was declaiming the lines which 
close the first act, when, owing to some misapprehension on 
the part of the curtain-man, the drop was lowered, and 
had he not seen it and sprung back the results must have 
been serious. In the elegant language of the Era, a paper 
which by some is supposed to be the representative organ 
of the theatrical profession, he had a “ narrow squeak.” 


Tue Savage Club has attained its majority, has come to 
the years of discretion. In commemoration of this event 
a dinner was held last Wednesday at the Grosvenor Gallery, 
Bond-street. Mr. Sala was in the chair, and Mr. Charles 
Milward and Mr. Gerald Dixon acted as vice-chairmen. 
The company included Sir Garnet Wolseley, Lord Dun- 
raven, Lord Mark Kerr, General Younghusband, Baker 
Pasha, Captain Burnaby, Sir Coutts Lindsay, Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon, Colonel Hozier, Mr. Henty, Mr. Cellier, 
Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson, Mr. Charles Kelly, and Mr. Henry 
Ashley. ‘The elegant and judicious Addison,” said 
Mr, Sala, in proposing the toast of the evening, ‘‘ remarked 
that the origin of all celebrated clubs was in eating and 
drinking. The Savage Club has its origin in something 
far beyond eating and drinking. It was not by any means 
a convivial institution, It was a small society of literary 
men, artists, and comedians, who naturally gravitated 
together by the common ties of youth, sympathy for all 
that is beautiful and good, and, I may add, poverty. We 
were young, aspiring, and poor. Our first club-room was 
a very modest apartment indeed; and I am delighted to 
see the distinguished gathering to-night around our board.” 
Mr. Sala concluded his speech with touching references to 
two deceased friends of the Club—Robert Brough and 
Andrew Halliday. 


BaLLET-GIRLS, who must at times find it difficult to 
provide themselves with bread and cheese, are constantly 
presenting ballet-masters with diamond rings or other 
valuable testimonials, Those whose names do not appear 
in the subscription-list need not expect to be re-engaged 
and may seek occupation elsewhere, But when managers 
set the example, underlings must be expected to follow. 
This testimonial and benefit business is rapidly becoming 
one of the bugbears of the dramatic profession, but it may 
easily be kept within bounds if actors and actresses will 
firmly decline to lend their assistance, unless assured to 
their own satisfaction of the absolute necessity of the 
occasion for which their co-operation is desired. Some 





weeks ago we heard a leading actor give an account of his 
day thus :—~ I’ve had a rehearsal at our theatre; I’ve 
had a rehearsal for a benefit; I’ve played in an afternoon 
performance ; I’ve played at our own place in two pieces ; 
I’m going back there presently to a dress rehearsal, and 
I’ve had to subscribe five guineas to a testimonial.” 


In 1565-6 an interlude, called the Cruell Debtter, by 
William Wayer, was entered in the books of the 
Stationers’ Company by one Thomas Colwell. Hitherto 
the piece has been supposed to exist only in a single leaf, 
preserved at the British Museum. Two other leaves have 
just been found among some fragments belonging to 
Mr. W. B. Scott. "Wayer was the reputed author of two 
other interludes, Zome Tylere and his Wife and the Tryall 
of Chevalry. 


Tue following rather invidious notice was found posted 
on Mr. Stephen Fiske’s office-door lately :— 
Let Moss delight to bark and bite, 
For ’tis his nature to ; 
Let Shook and Wallack growl and fight, 
And likewise Boucicault : 
But Stephen Fiske will never let 
His angry passions rise ; 
He sticks to his Fifth Avenue, 
And that’s where he is wise. 


IN an answer to correspondents—the blind leading the 
blind—Grandmamma tells us that at the time of the Re- 
form Bill the Press was “recognised as the Fourth Estate, 
being a power annexed to King, Lords, and Commons.” 
Grannie is, as usual, wrong. The Three Estates of the 
Realm are the Lords Spiritual, Lords Temporal, and the 
Commons. But what is to be expected from an old woman 
who tells us that to be found in Kelly’s “Upper Ten 
Thousand ” is “almost a sufficient introduction to society ?” 
Why does not Grannie try the experiment 4 


In consequence of Mr. Boucicault’s attempts to induce 
Mr. Charles Thorne and Mr. Stuart Robson to leave the 
Union-square Theatre, New York, the stage doorkeeper 
there has been ordered to deny him admittance. 


THERE is an Amateur Dramatic Club called “ The 
Inseparables.” It would be an appropriate compliment if 
the members were to appoint as honorary presidents those 
eminent Inseparables, Messrs. James and Thorne. 


Some years ago, Mr. Shiel Barry, who comes from 
Kildare, played an Irish character in Edinburgh. The 
Scotsman, evidently ignorant of his previous history, found 
fault with his accent, and counselled him, as a means of 
improving it, to pay a visit without loss of time to the 
sister isle ! 


One of the reasons why modern managers produce so 
many of a certain author’s pieces is that actors now-a-days 
depend greatly upon clothes—hence the run upon Taylor. 


WE have received a communication beginning ‘I had no 
idea.” The rest of the communication proves it. 


Ay illustrated contemporary, by way of giving a “ fancy” 
portrait of Mr. Tree Beerbohn, draws a tree with a beer- 
barrel round it. But where is the Beaune 4 


Tue Ne'er-do-Weel was originally written for Mr. Sothern, 
who appears to have paid for the article of which he did 
not approve on delivery. In consequence of the failure at 
the Olympic, Mr. Gilbert has offered to refund one thousand 
guineas of the purchase-money. 

‘No money returned,” so playbills used to tell us, 


But ’twould not be Gilbert, if he did not sell us. 
If Sothern refuses Gilbert’s thousand guineas, 


Then Gilbert and Sothern are a pair of ninnies. 
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Tue Hampshire Post says:—‘In some respects Mr. 
Albery may be said to be an improvement on Shakspere, 
and there are many who believe that this is not the only 
respect in which he is superior to that obsolete versifier.” 


In Glasgow they spell Miss Wallis’s name Wallace. 
She has extracted so much money from their pockets that 
they consider themselves “ Scots wha hae with Wallace 
bled.” 


THE promoter of a new club intends to call it “The 
Lodge.” He thinks the members could answer their 
wives’ 2 a.m. question—“ Where have you been ?”—with 
fewer pangs of conscience, if he should adopt that name. 


THE announcement made in several papers last week— 
“‘Mr. William Terriss is engaged,” caused many a beating 
heart to throb the quicker, but considerable relief was 
experienced when it transpired that his engagement is only 
of a temporary character, to play at the Court in the Vicar 
of Wakefield. 

TrutTHFuL Tuomas said, the other evening, that what 
people called The Petty Duke must be his Papal Grace of 
Pomar. 

A GENTLEMAN whose name is Day met Mr. H. 8. Leigh 
in the Strand last week. “ Ha, Day,” said the Laureate of 
Cockayne, “ how are you?” “Excuse me, Mr. Leigh, but 
there is a prefix to my name, it is Mr. Day.” “Oh, indeed, 
very well, you shall have it in Latin if you like—how are 
you, Perdidi Diem? That’s the nearest I can get to Mister 
Day.” 

‘“‘ INDESCRIBABLY pellucid tones that have the art of 
vibrating in the innermost shrine of consciousness,” are 
ascribed by an American musical critic to Mdme. Nilsson. 

Does free-list supended mean free-list be hanged ? 


A LATE disconsolate manager of the St. James’s Theatre 
was standing on the steps watching the removal of the 
elegantly-upholstered stall-chairs, which had been seized by 
a long-suffering creditor. Mr. Byron happened to pass by 
and warmly congratulated the manager upon his success. 
‘“‘ Success,” returned he wrathfully ; “what do you mean 
by success?” “ Why, what could you wish for more,” said 
Mr. Byron, “ isn’t every seat taken?” 

Mr. GrorcE MANVILLE FENN is not happy in the title 
of his new Irish romantic drama, lately produced with a 
favourable result at Hull. He should have remembered 
that people who view Land Ahead must necessarily be 
“at sea.” 

THE management of the Strand Theatre, with charac- 
teristic promptitude, has turned the latest invention of the 
day to account. They are about to produce a little piece 
called The Telephone, and the inconvenience to which a 
general adoption of that instrument may lead will probably 
suggest many humorous incidents. 


Ir was rumoured on Monday evening that Mr. Charles 
Kelly had thrown up his engagement at the Court Theatre. 


Mr. Wysrow Rosertson announces the Vicar of Wake- 
Jield for immediate production. Unlike the tortoise, he in- 
tends to get the start. We can only hope that the fable 
may be reversed. 

Mr. Mapteson intends to produce in the coming season 
a ballet by Heinrich Heine, hitherto unknown. The subject 
is a variation of the Faust legend. 


M. Pautton and Miss Emma Chambers will appear at 
the Philharmonic Theatre in the adaptation of Le Petit 
Duc. The part of the hero is not yet cast. 


Mr. Barry SULLIVAN appears at the Theatre Royal, 
Hdtaburgh, a on Monday Gere 








Tue Chat Botté, a new fécrie, is in rehearsal at the 
Théatre de la Gaité. 

Tue Gymnase is about to revive Les Mémoires du Diable, 
when the part of Robin, originally represented by the late 
M. Laferriére, will be intrusted to M. Frédéric Achard. 


By order of the Emperor, the Vienna Burgtheater has 
been closed from the 8th to the 13th inst., on account of 
the death of the Archduke Francis Charles, The Imperial 
Opera House, being outside the precincts of the “‘ Hofburg,” 
was ordered to be closed only on the 12th, the day of the 
funeral, and on the following Wednesday. 


Mr. Joaquin Miter is said to be writing a new play, 
in which the most startling characters are a number of 
cannibals. 

Tue Lotos Club, New York, has sustained some damage 
by fire. 

Herr Wacner’s Rienzi is in active rehearsal at New 
York. 

“Four hundred genuine freedmen” are among the 
attractions promised at the revival of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
at Booth’s Theatre, New York. Yet there will, no doubt, 
be found cynics to insinuate that the management is 
niggardly inclined. 

Mapame Marie Roze, whose success in Philadelphia 
was recently recorded in these columns, has just gained 
more laurels at Chicago. 

Tue Pandemonium Club, composed of artists, actors, 
musicians and journalists, has been organised in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Tue Australian mail arrived on Monday, but there is 
nothing of interest to chronicle. 





MR. IRVING ON THE DRAMA. 


0 


T is fortunate that the cause of the Stage should be 
pleaded, when necessary, by one whom all will 
admit to be a representative actor, and in a manner 
which commands respect. That the Drama has never 
been in want of champions amongst the highest autho- 
rities in literature, needs no proof, but we are disposed 
to think that what they have urged is endowed with 
new force when embodied in a comprehensive plea by 
an actor whose position entitles him to a hearing, and 
who is able to give the subject a thoughtful and dis- 
passionate treatment. To put the case on a low ground, 
the curiosity of people who, though not friendly to the 
Stage, have not closed their minds to argument on its 
behalf, is likely to be excited by a vindication of the 
theatrical profession by one of its principal mem- 
bers. If the slightest examination makes it clear 
that the artist is not merely anxious to display an 
abundant zeal for his class, but is capable of persua- 
sively setting forth the principles which justify his pro- 
fessional existence, it is probable that not a few will 
be led to look at the question in a light which had not 
previously dawned upon them. - But the impression on 
the public mind is much deeper when an actor is con- 
spicuously associated as the spokesman of his profession 
with an institution which has for its object the diffusion 
of culture amongst the masses. The simple fact that 
Mr. Irving is President of the Perry Bar Institute does 
more than a volume of rhetoric to prove that by serious 
men, who are responsible for the influence of one of the 
most successful educational organisations in the country, 
the Stage is regarded not as a source of often dubious 
amusement, but as a valuable ally in the work with 
which they are identified. The gain from such a con- 
junction to the reputation of the Drama cannot easily 
be oyeteated. ee 
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Mr. Irving’s address at Perry-Barr was by no means 
an appeal ad misericordiam. He rightly took his 
stand upon the proposition that acting holds a high, if 
not the highest, place amongst the arts, and should 
therefore be encouraged by every enlightened people to 
reach its full development. Our readers will remember 
that, in an article entitled “ The Rank of Acting in the 
Arts,” which appeared in this journal a few weeks ago, 
it was maintained that without the aid of the actor 
the work of the dramatic poet must be comparatively 
ineffective. “The poet can tell us that his man was 
angry, and by metaphor, and similitude, and statement, 
can explain how he thought, and looked, and bore him- 
self in anger; and by our mental effort the idea is 
eventually realised. With a momentary frown, a word, 
a blow, the actor can demonstrate to the commonest 
sense of the least-intelligent looker-on all that the poet 
laboriously and, at last, imperfectly expressed.” This 
theory was enforced by Mr. Irving at great length and 
with a variety of illustration. It is thought by some,” 
he said, “to be a mark of superiority to say that 
one appreciates Shakspere far more in reading him than 
in seeing him acted. But what does it amount 
to? It clearly assumes, to begin with, that an un- 
prepared reader, whose mind is usually full of other 
things, will see, on the instant, all that has been 
developed in hundreds of years by the members of a 
studious and enthusiastic profession.” Such a tyro as 
is thus described of course condemns himself. Buta 
Shaksperean scholar, jealous for the repute of his com- 
mentaries on the poet, might say, “* But you ignore the 
labours of the students who have done so much to make 
Shakspere understood by his countrymen.” To this 
hypothetical critic, Mr. Irving might reply, “ But for 
us, your researches would toa great extent be caviare to 
the million. What you affirm simply strengthens my 
position, that without the interpretation of the 
actor, neither Shakspere nor the services of his 
commentators would be generally appreciated.” And 
. to this we would add that in days when the works of 
our national dramatist are subjected to microscopic 
inspections by men who are so enthusiastic that they 
cannot believe that Shakspere occasionally wrote 
commonplace, like every other great author, and never 
dreamt of the sublimity with which his Muse is now 
invested, even when she is content to jog—the Shaks- 
perean actor renders a service to his author when he 
discards the fantastic coverings with which too-ardent 
scholars have decked their idol. Without diminishing 
in the slightest degree the credit due to the scholarly 
expositors of Shakspere, or of any other dramatic poet, 
it is, as Mr. Irving said of his profession, “ upon our 
studies, our devotion, our enthusiasm that must 
depend thoughts and emotions of waning times 
which no literary traditions can pass down 
to the future. The living voice, the animated gesture, 
the vivid action, the tremulous passion, the subtle and 
variously-placed suggestion of character and meaning— 
these alone can make Shakspere to your children what 
Shakespere is to you.” That this should be so is, of 
course, of vital importance to “the unimaginative 
many,” who find the theatre the only place where they 
can enjoy to their utmost capacity the loftiest creations 
of dramatic genius. Nor is it necessary that these 
should be embodied for them only by artists of original 
minds. Mr. Irving paints his ideal actor as one who 
has “delicate instincts of taste cultivated consciously 
or unconsciously to a degree of subtle nicety,” who 
must have “considerable though not always 
systematic culture,” and “a power at once refined 
and strong, of both perceiving and expressing to 
others the significance of language, so that neither 
shades nor masses of meaning—so to speak — 
may be either lost or exaggerated.” In the nature of 
things, the majority of actors must fall somewhat short 
of this standard, but, as Mr. Irving remarked in. 








another place, “a trained actor impregnated with all 
the practical and critical skill of his profession up to 
the date he appears ” will do great service by carrying 
on the best traditions of his predecessors. Mr. Irving, 
it will be observed, arms himself with “the luminous 
panoply” of Shakspere’s name, and it is but natural 
that inasserting the claims of the Stage to the support 
of all thinking people, he should make his cause iden- 
tical with the genius of the famed poet, whose plays— 
which were certainly meant “to be seen and acted ”— 
are an enduring testimony to the value of dramatic 
representation. But Mr. Irving would not, of course, 
bring every author to the test of Shakspere, any more 
than he would measure every actor with a view 
to condemnation or approval exactly by the standard 
he himself describes) We do not go with Mr. 
Charles Reade when affirming that “the Western man” 
will never “be reduced to the intellectual level of the 
East, and content himself with eternal representations 
of Shakspere.” He seems to lay down that in some 
strange way Shakspere is intellectually degrading ; but 
Shakspere, by virtue of necessity, must always be acted, 
and therefore we should combat the idea that, as Mr. 
Reade expresses it, “ours is a small age, or an unpoetical 
age, or an unpictorial age,” and insist that dramas of 
our own time, if they are identical with our best instincts 
are marked by sound honest workmanship, are much 
more essential to the public weal than the investiga- 
tions of those over-learned commentators whose chief 
business in life is to vex the ghost of Shakspere by try- 
ing to make him out a greater pedant than themselves. 

Of the “backslidings” of the Stage Mr. Irving 
spoke with perfect candour. He condemned, in just 
and explicit terms, the “adaptations ” of French plays, 
which “efface from the minds of spectators the line which, 
according to good old English ideas, distinguishes a 
foul from a fair life.” It is, however, just, as Mr. Irving 
pointed out, to remember that this species of theatrical 
representations has rarely brought before the public 
“any who, without a strain of meaning, can be as- 
sociated with the profession of acting.” True actors 
and actresses have their self-respect, like other people, 
and “wince acutely and immediately at the barest 
suggestion of evil in the parts assigned to them.” But 
the manager who, regardless of the feelings of his com- 
pany, makes “lower and lower experiments of the 
capacity of the public for gross delight,” and the 
audiences who are content to be fed on such garbage, 
in no way affect the fact that the predominant tone of 
the Stage is distinctly healthy. Of late years public 
taste has been elevated many degrees. Serious as have 
been its abuses, the Stage has always suffered, and will 
continue to suffer, from the misrepresentations of the 
ignorant. A striking sample of these was instanced 
by Mr. Irving, when he alluded to the mistaken idea 
that in the theatres frequented by the lower classes the 
entertainment provided is of a demoralising kind. 
Some worthy persons who have heard that a long time 
ago a theatre was the common resort of bad characters 
cannot be convinced that this evil condition of things 
has ceased to exist. It will generally be found that 
religious people who pass harsh judgments on the 
Stage have either never been inside a theatre, or, with 
perverse ignorance, have sought out a place of amuse- 
ment which any one well-informed would have told 
them to avoid, and which they talk of afterwards with 
virtuous horror, as illustrating the evils of the 
Drama. With such as these, it is useless to 
argue. If their theory of Christian duty includes 
the assumption that a great institution which will last 
as long as human nature should be shunned by all God- 
fearing men, because its various ramifications are not 
altogether free from reproach, we can only say that, in 
our humble view, they ignore the moral responsibility 
to-encourage the beneficial influence of the Stage, in- 
stead of condemning it root and branch. Happily, the 
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religious instructors of the people are not all imbued 
with prejudices which show that the evil effects of 
Puritanism are not less enduring than the good. Many 
of the clergy have abandoned their attitude of uncom- 
promising hostility to the Stage, and can with a good 
conscience believe that Mr. Phelps, to whom Mr. Irving 
paid an eloquent tribute, was, as a theatrical manager, 
a public servant who should be remembered with honour, 
and that “ the immortal part of the Stage is its nobler 
part,” which, “ while-ignoble accidents and interludes 
come and go, lasts on for ever.” 





THE ASH-WEDNESDAY ABUSE. 





SH-WEDNESDAY has come and gone, leaving 

behind it its customary record of inconsistency, 
anomaly, and absurdity. ‘here are, we know, religious 
people who, regarding this fast-day from their own 
point of view, attack its observance in no measured 
terms ; whilst there are many others who, though they 
admit the advantages to be derived from periodical 
self-mortification, deny entirely the practical good to be 
obtained from such conventional humiliation as is the 
tule in fashionable society. Without, indeed, any 
advanced scepticism, we may fairly hesitate before 
accepting the doctrine which teaches the moral efficacy 
of occasional fish-diet, which for a season proscribes 
dinner-parties of more than eight, and which allows 
musical evenings, while it prohibits balls. But 
with this aspect of the question we have here nothing 
to do, except in so far as it may suggest that the 
anomaly of our theatrical observance of Ash-Wednes- 
day originates in the wider anomaly of our social 
observance of Lent. We have not here to discuss the 
propriety, or advisability, or authority of the ecclesias- 
tical appointment of days of public mortification, nor 
are we called upon to examine the rationale of sack- 
cloth and ashes. We have simply to point out once 
more the singular, and, as we believe, utterly indefen- 
sible position in which our enforced observance of Ash- 
Wednesday, so far as regards the public amusement of 
the northern portion of the metropolis, stands. The 
ground has been gone over before, but it must be gone 
over again and yet again, until the attention of those 
who make and mend our laws has been secured and 
directed towards the correction of the abuse of which 
we complain. 

The first point that strikes us with regard to the un- 
fairness of the action taken by the Lord Chamberlain 
and the Middlesex magistrates is its strange one-sided- 
ness and partiality. These functionaries are allowed 
to do what is not done elsewhere in the country, or 
even elsewhere in the metropolis, and they bring the 
law into force to compel the observance of a fast not 
otherwise noticed, except by the free-will of him who 
notices it. Parliament sits on Ash-Wednesday at a far 
earlier hour than that at which the theatres would 
open; the Government offices are not closed; not a 
shop has to shut its doors. Aman may on Ash-Wednes- 
day carry on his usual business, whatever that business 
may be, with no more let or hindrance than on any 
other day in the calendar. Save for the church-bells 
calling him to morning service, he will never for an 
instant think that this day is in any respect different in 
character from those which preceded and those which 
follow it. Even the public-houses, which. are selected 
by the Legislature to illustrate with special distinctness 
the holiness of any holy-day, are on Ash-Wednesday 
not deprived of one jot or tittle of their capacity for 
evil; and the man who must not spend his evening at 
the representation of the sublimest tragedy ever written, 
_ ‘Mnay spend it listening to the coarse jest of the tap- 
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room, till he drinks away both brains and money. If, 
so far as the theatre and the concert-hall are concerned, 
Ash-Wednesday is to be put on a par with’ Good Friday 
and Christmas Day, how is it that we do not find it 
treated after the same fashion with reference to the 
other establishments under the direct control of the 
magistrates ? 

Stronger still appears the inconsistency when we take 
into account the fact that the playgoer who is debarred 
from seeing Othello at the Queen’s Theatre, or The 
Hunchback at the Haymarket, or Diplomacy at. the 
Prince of Wales’, may stroll across Westminster or 
Waterloo Bridge and enjoy the entertainments provided 
in the southern music-halls by the regular comic singers, 
and tumblers, and negro duettists, and ventriloquists, 
The sub rosé arrangement by which certain perform- 
ances of this order were at one time given ina West-end 
theatre when its ordinary programme was tabooed is 
now, we believe, no longer recognised, and the rule, as 
interpreted by the Lord Chamberlain, is thoroughly 
effectual so far as it goes. North of the-Thames. it is 
really held to be a moral and legal offence to open 
theatre or concert-hall in London on Ash-Wednesday ; 
and the manager who failed to obey this law would in- 
fallibly suffer from the arbitrary powers of the irrespon- 
sible functionaries with whom rests the regulation of our 
national Stage. 

Upon the insult to the dramatic art implied by such 
a law as this we shall not dwell. From the days when 
stage-players were classed with rogues and vagabonds 
the Drama has been accustomed to receive the rudest 
and least considerate and most unappreciative treat- 
ment at the hands of our legislators, and any plea 
based upon an assumption that the Stage should 
be supported rather than slighted by the Legis- 
lature would, we fear, result in a mere waste of 
breath. Year after year indignant protests have 
been raised against the absurd anomaly, the use- 
lessness and the irritating nature of the present law 
on the subject. Actors have spoken, managers have 


spoken, playgoers have spoken, play patrons have spoken ; * 


and no attention whatever has been paid to their re- 
monstrances. Mr. John Hollingshead has again and 
again ridiculed the inconsistency, and has, if we 
remember rightly, suggested that the rights of the 
authorities in the matter should be brought to some 
practical test. And now we observe a letter in a 
contemporary, which proposes that managers of theatres 
and concert-halls, on the northern side of the Thames, 
should unite to defy the law, by taking the bull by the 
horns and opening their houses on Ash-Wednesday, in 
This corre- 
spondent, who signs himself a “Hater of Humbug,” 
seems to doubt whether the authorities would dare, simul- 
taneously, to withdraw the licences of all the offenders, 
and thus deprive London of nine-tenths of its theatrical 
and musical entertainments, and he cannot picture to 
himself the probability of Messrs. Chatterton and Hare, 
Mrs. Bateman and Mrs. Bancroft, being sent to the 
treadmill for their disobedience to the powers that be. 
The remedy is assuredly not wanting in boldness, nor 
are we by any means sure that it would not eventually 
cure the disease against which it was directed. But it 
is not one that we could conscientiously recommend ; 
and—what is more to the purpose—it is one that is 
certain not to be taken. The combination suggested 
is of a kind which the cleverest diplomacy could never 
bring about, and the extravagant proposal may safely 
be left out of the question in any serious consideration 
of the means to be adopted to remedy the illogical law. 

Is nothing then to be done to wipe away this stigma 
from the Drama, and to secure justice to the many poor 
artistes and poorer employés of the theatre who are 
arbitrarily mulcted of a day’s pay in order to satisfy a 
worn-out and discarded religious scruple? It is now-a- 
days openly confessed that for the community at large 
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the fast of Ash-Wednesday means just nothing at 
all; it is admitted that no one benefits from 
the attempt to make people religious by Act of 
Parliament. How long, then, are we to tolerate this 
survival of the bygone prejudice which made it possible 
to punish a man for non-attendance at his parish 
church, or for non-payment of his church-rates? The 
answer is, perhaps, not very satisfactory to the ardent 
spirits amongst the would-be reformers, nor to those 
who feel themselves unjustly robbed year after year of 
an opportunity of doing an honest day’s work. We 
must agitate until we can force the subject before 
Parliament, and can wring out of those who support the 
present state of affairs the reason of their objection to a 
change. Asa matter of fact, we doubt very much whether 
this objection would prove so strong or so insurmountable 
as is feared. The tendency of contemporary legislation 
is not, upon the whole, in the direction of maintaining 
restrictions upon innocent recreation at the bidding of 
those whom these restrictions do not affect. No 
one wishes to hamper the movements of those who 
deem it right to observe Ash-Wednesday as a fast; 
all we ask is equal liberty for that large majority 
which regards the day from a wholly different 

int of view. Members of Parliament who meet 
on Ash-Wednesday afternoon for the transaction of 
business would find it hard to prove that managers and 
actors and singers and scene-shifters and carpenters 
ought still to be prevented from meeting on Ash-Wed- 
nesday evening for the transaction of their business ; 
while, as to the general public, it could not with any 
show of reason be maintained that those who cared to go 
to the play would be morally injured by the permission to 
do so as usual. If the subject is each year allowed to 
die out after a few ephemeral protests,the wrong will 
continue, because it is nobody’s business to correct it. 
If the agitation is maintained and is brought to the 
notice of authorities whose business it is to obey the 
will of the people, the Ash-Wednesday abuse will very 
_ 800n be a thing of the past. 





MR. IRVING ON THE DRAMA. 


QomME months ago, it may be remembered, Mr. Irving accepted 

the presidency of the Perry Barr Institute at Birmingham 
for the present term, and last Wednesday afternoon, after superin- 
tending a rehearsal at the Lyceum Theatre of Louis XI, he left 
London for that town to deliver his inaugural address. The hall 
of the Institute was agreeably decorated for the occasion with 
shrubs and flowers ; a number of landscape-paintings, lent by Mr. 
W. H. Vernon, of Perry Barr, graced the walls, and on the left 
side was to be seen Mr. Long’s portrait of Mr. Irving as Richard 
Ill. Every seat was occupied, and on the platform, in addition 
to the Vice-President, Mr. Clarke, who took the chair, several 
local clergymen were present. The Orchestral Society of the 
Institute first performed a selection of music, including the well- 
known but ever welcome Wedding March. Precisely at half-past 
seven, time fixed for the delivery of the address, Mr. Irving came 
upon the platform, to be received, of course, with loud and prolonged 
applause. The Chairman, in a concise speech, spoke of the in- 
fluence exercised by the Drama, and said that Mr. Irving employed 
his unique gifts in helping to produce the highest and noblest 
results of which the Drama was capable. Mr. Irving then pro- 
ceeded to deliver his address. The honour conferred upon him 
hat day, he said, had had the effect of deepening his reverence 
for the art to which he owed so much, and it would be strange 
if at such a moment he took any other theme than the im- 
memorial and perpetual association of the Stage with the noblest 
instincts and occupations of the human mind. Beginning 
with an effective vindication of the art of acting from 
the detraction to which it had been exposed, he pointed 
out that the profession of the actor lived with many 
under a moral ban, for the reason that the Drama had at one 
period or another been degraded. But the world was not en- 
titled to judge harshly of the players. If those who lived to 
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please must please to live, their power of sustaining the taste of 
their patrons was brought within narrow limits by the conditions 
of their existence and their work. The history of the Drama 
showed that, though in reaction the Stage might have aggravated 
vices of society, society had always been the first to vitiate the 
Stage. Mr. Irving went on to dwell upon the moral influence of 
and the benefits conferred by the stage, candidly admitting that 
its backslidings, especially in regard to dramatic importations 
from Paris, were often gross, but denying that those who were 
responsible for such backslidings could be associated without a 
strain of meaning with the profession he represented. The actor’s 
work, he said in conclusion, was hard and dangerously exciting, 
and should be softened by liberal estimation rather than held at 
arm’s length by social prejudice or embittered by charitable cen- 
soriousness. The address ended, Mr. W. Johnson moved a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Irving, remarking that in addition to being the 
foremost actor of his time he could wield the pen and grace the 
platform. The motion, seconded by the Rev. Mr. Cuckson, was 
carried unanimously. Mr. Irving, with a friend from London, 
was soon afterwards entertained at supper by Mr. Wilmot, and 
left by the mail train at 1 a.m. 

Mr. Irving’s speech, of which an outline has just been given, is 
so excellent that we propose to give it verbatim. “ Standing here, 
as I do, in succession to men with whom it would be arrogance to 
compare myself, it is ‘natural,” he said, “that a feeling of affec- 
tionate reverence for the art to which my life has been devoted 
should come over me. To that art I owe all; to it, not least of 
all, I owe the honour of speaking to you to-day. It were strange 
if I could forget, or at such a moment prefer any other theme 
than the immemorial and perpetual association of the stage with 
the noblest instincts and occupations of the human mind. If I 
talked to you of poetry, must I not remember how to the mea~ 
sure of its lofty music the theatre has in almost all ages set the 
grandest of dramatic conceptions? If I dilated upon literature, 
must I not recall that of all the amusements by which men in 
various states of society have solaced their leisure and refreshed 
their energies, the acting of plays is the one that has never yet, 
even for a day, been divorced from literary taste and skill. If I 
discoursed of patriotism, I could not but reflect how grandly the 
boards have been trod by personifications of heroic love of 
country. There is no subject of human thought that by commcn 
consent is deemed ennobling that has not ere now, and from period 
to period, been illustrated in the bright vesture, and received ex- 
pression from the glowing language of theatrical representation. 
What should I do then, an actor privileged to address such an 
institution as yours, but magnify my proper office, and, if neces- 
sary, vindicate my art from imputations and detractionP To 
efficiency in the art of acting there should come a congregation of 
fine qualities. There should be a considerable though not always 
systematic culture. There should be delicate instincts of taste 
cultivated consciously or unconsciously to a degree of extreme and 
subtle nicety. There should be a power, at once refined and strong, 
of both perceiving and expressing to others the significance of lan- 
guage, so that neither shades nor masses of meaning—so to speak— 
may be either lost or exaggerated. Above all, there should be a 
sincere and abounding sympathy with all that is good and great 
and inspiring. That sympathy, most certainly, must be under the 
control and manipulation of art, but it must be none the less real 
and generous, and the artist who is a mere artist, will stop short 
of the highest moral effects of his craft. Yet the profession of 
which this is true has lived, and not merely in Puritan countries 
or countries where what religion there is is Puritan, has lived, 
with many under a moral ban. There are reasons for this—rea- 
sons based in the tendencies of art-life, in the forbidding tenacity 
of sanctimonious prejudices, and in the lower exigencies of an art 
which is also a costly and risky enterprise, nightly dependent on 
the favour and the money of the public. But the principal reason 
is one which certainly does ngt entitle the world to judge harshly 
of the players. If those who live to please must please to live, 
their power of sustaining the taste and tone of their patrons is 
sharply and narrowly limited by the very conditions of their 
existence and their work. Tracing the history of the Drama, it 
would be easy to show that though in reaction the Stage may 
have aggravated the vices of society, it has always been society 
that has first vitiated the Stage, and that actors and managers 
have been slow rather than quick in consenting to that debase- 
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ment of their art for which a depraved public appetite has too 
often craved. Before defending the moral influence of the 
theatre, however, it may be necessary to dispose of a most depre- 
ciatory view of it which lies nearer the root of the ques- 
tion of its utility. From a variety of causes has arisen 
foolish inclination to undervalue acting as an interpreting 
and illustrative ait—to be sceptical as to its inspirations 
—to question the service which it renders in realising to the mind 
and the heart the conceptions of great poets. It it thought by 
some to be a mark of superiority to say that one appreciates 
Shakspere far more in reading him than in seeing him acted, 
Well, this is a cheap badge of superiority, whatever may be its 
worth. No one need be without the gratification of self-esteem, 
and if a man can worship himself on a pedestal at the appreciable 
cost of a conceited and silly delusion, by all means let him enjoy 
his inexpensive privilege. But what does it amount to? It 
clearly assumes, to begin with, that an unprepared reader, whose 
mind is usually full of far other things, will see, on the instant, all 
that has been developed in hundreds of years by the members of 
a studious and enthusiastic profession. It should surely be allowed 
that a man, whose business it is to comprehend and represent 
dramatic authors may have acquired in the mere routine of his 
business at least such aptitude for perceiving points and bearings 
as we should concede to a conveyancer who had spent his life in 
scrutinising title-deeds. And if you urge that such an actor will 
be exceedingly conventional and follow well-beaten tracks, at 
least let it be allowed that his favourite traditions have been 
arrived at long ago by the study and practice of trained intellects, 
and that the tracks he treads have been marked out with the best 
available skill and judgment, and are the survivals of a process by 
which the Stage is constantly effacing by disuse the mistakes 
of former times. I am the last man to admire a slavish or 
even an unthinking adherence to the interpretations and 
conceptions of tradition. My own conviction is, that there are 
few characters or passages of our great dramatists which will not 
repay original study. But at least we must recognise the vast 
advantages with which a trained actor, impregnated with all the 
practical and critical skill of his profession up to the date at 
which he appears, addresses himself to the interpretation of any 
great poetical name, even if he have no originality whatever. 
But there is something more than this in acting. There is a 
natural dramatic fertility in every one who has the smallest 
histrionic gift, so that as soon as he knows the author's text and 
obtains self-possession and feels at home in a part without being 
too familiar with it, the mere automatic action of rehearsing and 
playing it at once begins to place the author in new lights, and to 
give the personage being played an individuality partly indepen- 
dent of, yet consistent with, and rendering more powerfully 
visible the dramatist’s conception. Itis the vast power a good 
actor has in this way which has led the French to speak of 
creating a part when they mean its being first played ; and French 
authors are so conscious of the extent and value of this co- 
operation of actors with them, that they have never objected to 
the phrase, but, on the contrary, are uniformly lavish in their 
homage to the artists who have created on the boards 
the parts which they (the authors) have created on paper. 
By no one has this aspect of the player's art been 
more admirably exhibited than by Mr. Theodore Martin, whose 
sensibilities on the subject may be chivalrously quickened by 
affectionate admiration for his wife, a most distinguished actress. 
He has told usin the Quarterly Review that without the living 
comment and interpretation of fine acting, dramatic literature in 
its highest forms must be a sealed book to us. ‘ We may indeed,” 
says he, ‘think that we see all the significance of a great con- 
ception. We may imagine, as so many people obviously do, that 
actual impersonation will never make us better acquainted with 
Imogen, Rosalind, Portia, Othello, Macbeth, or Coriolanus than 
our own unaided study. has done. There can be no greater 
mistake. Plays are written not to be read, but to be seen and 
heard. No reader, be his imagination ever so active, can there- 
fore thoroughly understand a finely-conceived character or a great 
play until he has seen them on the stage. The dramatic poet 
himself may be independent of what it is the office of the stage 
to perform in giving completeness to his conception, but no one 
else can be. He knows that words can never paint the passions 
of the soul, whether in sunshine or in storm, can never suggest 








the infinitely subtle phases of emotion like an accent, a gesture, 
ora look. By the very nature of his genius he feels intuitively 
where silence is most eloquent, where the passion-charged 
utterance of the simplest phrase can do more than torrents of 
imagery ; and as he writes he fills up the pauses and breaks of 
emotion with the appropriate look and tone and action of 
his ideal forms. Therefore does he leaye much for the 
actor to do, knowing well that if he did not, how- 
ever his dialogues might sparkle, or his periods glow, 
his work would not be one to move an audience, 
And then this writer goes on to say how pre-eminently this is 
true of Shakspere, and quotes Steele in the Tat/er on the handker- 
chief scene in Othello, where that fine and genial critic confesses, 
that unless a man have as warm an imagination as almost the 
poet himself, he cannot in privately reading that scene find any 
but dry, incoherent and broken sentences, but that a reader that 
had seen Betterton act it perceives that not a word could be 
added—the actor’s gift being here the complement of the poet’s 
genius, Mr. Martin tells us, too, how Madame de Stiel called 
Talma the second author of the pieces that he played; how the 
author of The Grecian Daughter, when he saw Mrs. Siddons act 
Euphrasia, exclaimed, ‘ What is this? I never wrote that scene ;’ 
and how Shakspere himself might have felt similarly, had he 
heard Garrick say, ‘ Prithee undo this button,’ in Lear, or the 
elder Kean’s, ‘Fool, fool, fool,” in Othello; and I cannot help 
quoting from the late number of the Nineteenth Century some 
admirable remarks upon this subject by Mr. Fleeming Jenkin. 
He writes: ‘In truth, the spectators do not know the marvellous 
study which a great actor applies to every word of a speech. 
Some think that the study consists in finding out what the author 
meant the hero to say or express by given words. Sometimes 
this demands study; more often with great writers it is as plain 
as can be, requiring no study. "When the meaning is understood, 
next comes the consideration of the feeling which the speech im- 
plies or requires in the speaker. The conception of this is far 
more difficult than the simple interpretation of the words, and 
will alter with each new actor; not differing toto calo, but 
differing in shade, colour, and intensity. Any one of us 
can understand the reasoning in ‘To te or not to be.’ 
Very few of us can form any vivid conception of the state of 


Hamlet’s mind, sentence by sentence, word by word, as he utters’ 


them. Of the few who can form any conception beyond a mere 


colourless, shadeless, pointless impression of gloom or bitterness, . 


each one must of necessity form a distinct and new conception. 
In order that such a speech may sway & house, it must represent 
a series of emotions, each intense, natural and noble, each suc- 
ceeding the other in a natural sequence. After the speech has 
been understood and the feelings to which it corresponds con- 
ceived, comes a task of ineffable difficulty—that of finding tones, 
look, and action, which shall represent those feelings. The author 
gives an outline, which the actor must fill up with colour, light, 
and shade, so as to show a concrete fact; and no two actors can 
or ought to do this in one and the same way. Let any reader 
who doubts this—who thinks, for instance, that there is some 
one Hamlet, Shakspere’s Hamlet, who could only speak the 
speech in one attitude, with one set of tones—open the book, and 
in the solitude of his chamber try first to find out the emotions 
which Shakspere meant his Hamlet to feel, and then try to ex- 
press those emotions in tones which would indicate them to 
others. If honest and clever, he will find out:after half an hour's 
study, how little the author has done for the actor, how much 
the actor is called upon to do for the author. Believe me, acting 
is serious work—much more serious than many people suppose. 
The player’s command over the resources of his art seems such an 
easy matter that some are apt to run away with the idea that no 
very great amount of study is necessary to attain equal excellence. 
Far be it from me to disparage amateurs—for all actors have 
been amateurs at some time—but I am bound to 
say that they often imagine that acting requires infi- 
nitely less mental exertion than any other art. If you 
listen to the conversation at a dinner-table when it 
turns upon the Stage, you will-learn amongst other surprising 
matters that the one thing in the world which a man can do with- 
out any trouble is to act. Grant that any of us understand a 
dramatist better for seeing him acted, and it follows, first, that 
all of us will be most indebted to the Stage at the point where 
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the higher and more ethereal faculties are liable in reading to 
failure and exhaustion; that is, stage playing will te of most 
use to us where the mind requires help and inspiration to grasp 
and revel in lofty moral or imaginative conceptions, or where it 
needs aid and sharpening to appreciate and follow the niceties of 
repartee or the delicacies of comic fancy. Secondly, it follows 
that if this is so with the intellectual few it must be infinitely 
more so with the unimaginative many of all ranks. They are not 
inaccessible to passion and poetry and refinement, but their minds 
do not go forth, as it were, to seek these joys, and, even if they 
read works of poetic and dramatic fancy, which they rarely do, 
they would miss them on the printed page. To them, therefore, 
with the exception of a few startling incidents of real life, the 
theatre is the only channel through which are ever brought the 
great sympathies of the world of thought beyond their immediate 
ken. And thirdly, it follows from all this that the Stage is in- 
tellectually and morally to all who have recourse to it the 
source of some of the finest and best influences of which they 
are respectively susceptible. To the thoughtful and reading 
man it brings the life, the fire, the colour, the vivid instinct 
which are beyond the reach of study. To the common, indiffer- 
ent man, immersed as a rule in the business and socialities of 
daily Jife, it brings visions of glory and adventure, of emotion 
and of broad human interest. It gives him glimpses of 
the heights and depths of character and experience, setting him 
thinking and wondering even in the midst of amusement. To the 
most torpid and unobservant, it exhibits the humorous in life, and 
the sparkle and fineness of language, which in dull, ordinary 
existence, is stupidly shut out of knowledge, or omitted from 
particular notice. To all it uncurtains a world, not that in which 
they live, and yet not other than it—a world in which interest is 
heightened, and yet the conditions of truth are observed, in which 
the capabilities of men and women are seen developed without 
losing their consistency to nature, and developed with a curious 
and wholesome fidelity to simple and universal instincts of clear 
right and wrong. The language which I have now used is 
intended to be recited before an intellectual and thinking audience, 
and it may seem at the first blush to be too ambitious and subtle 
to express the ordinary effects of stage performances on play- 
goers. What I say is, however, that where theatrical representa 
tions are enjoyed, whether in high or low phases of society, these 
sensations, mental and moral, are experienced, and their true 
quality should he recognised. Fortunately, the facts can be stated 
in much simpler terms, and, so stated, must be acknowledged by 
all who are not under the influence of prejudice. Some time 
ago, I had an opportunity, such as is not often vouchsafed 
to members of my profession, of asserting the moral value of the 
theatre before a clerical audience. I am hound to,say that my 
experience of the clergy has been not only most gratifying, 
but such as to convince me that the prejudice against the Stage 
as the Stage is fast dying away. A strong proof of a fair- 
mindedness most honourable to ministers of religion labouring 
among the masses was afforded to me when I was asked to go to 
the East-end of London, and there to vindicate before a clerical 
assemblage an institution which the prejudices of English religion 
had long ranked among the enemies of virtue. It was then that 
I was enabled to put broadly and popularly my firm belief that 
go where you will in England dramatic performances, though 
they may not always be what we might desire, are elevating and 
not degrading in their influence. In that address to which I 
may be excused for referring, for one’s ideas on such a subject are 
fixed and can only be reproduced from time to time as the lesson 
needs to be re-taught and insisted on—I alluded to certain asso- 
ciations which were still supposed by the uninformed to be at- 
tached to theatrical amusements, which associations have been 
almost entirely swept out of the audience portion of our theatres 
in these days, and such establishments are. entitled to be judged 
not by notions of what goes on in them which date from the time 
before Macready, but by the character of their performances, 
and even more than this by the actual relation of those 
performances, in reference to moral tone, to the minds of those 
who attend them. That a great prejudice does still exist against 
the theatre—as a theatre—I mean a building—is proved by the 
fact that thousands of people do witness plays at the Crystal 
Palace, who have a religious conviction that theatres ought to be 
shunned. How few and faint are the specially good influences 















which operate upon the poorest people of our great towns! How 
slight their education, their reading, and their observance of 
religion! By comparison how frequent and sympathetic their 
attendance at minor theatres. Well, then, it is of great im- 
portance to know, and it cannot be denied by actual observers, 
that the main stream of dramatic sentiment in all veins, and es- 
pecially in pieces intended for the most popular audiences, is 
pure, tender, equitable, and in a sense religious. Whatever the 
Stage does there is at least no mistake about. Its effect is im- 
mediate and direct. What is unpopular will not go down. That 
simple, manly virtue, fine justice, natural reverence, and all the 
better feelings of our nature are acceptable and accepted on 
the Stage proves that there is here a natural opportunity for 
doing good which is actually made use of; and thus is raised a 
strong presumption that good isdone. From this point I went 
on to plead that the moral tone of the Stage must not be assumed 
either from its necessarily being regulated by the demand for 
amusement or from its inevitably exhibiting immorality and 
villainy as elements in human action and incident. There is no 
meeting those who consider it frivolous to be amused and wicked 
to be thus frivolous. Be it elegant or be it rude, be it moral or 
immoral, be it intellectual or idiotic, the theatre must always be 
before all things a place of amusement. For that you must 
make up your mind. In that medium you must work. Through 
that channel you must get all the good the Stage can yield. In 
this discussion there is no room for those who, according to 
Macaulay, objected to bear-baiting, not because it hurt the bear, 
but because it pleased the people. As to the other and more de- 
batable point—whether it is permissible to permit wickedness in 
dramatic form—we must be equally plain. ‘If there be any,’ I 
ventured to say in the address to which I am referring—‘ If there 
be any who are for veiling from human sight all developments 
of evil, they indeed must turn from the theatre-door and must 
desire to see the footlights put out. But they must also close 
Shakspere, avoid Fielding, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot; 
pronounce Kingsley immoral, and, so far as I can understand, 
read only parts of their Bible. It is not by hiding evil, but by 
showing it to us alongside of good that human character is trained 
and perfected. There is no step of man or woman, whether 
halting and feeble, or firm and strong, that the Divine government 
guarantees against stumbling-blocks and slips. But amidst all the 
moral dangers and stumbling-blocks of life, there are to be found 
in every refining influence known to mankind—and on the stage 
as much as in the noblest poetry and teaching—bright lights for 
guidance, sweet words of encouragement, comprehended even by 
the most ignorant—glowing pictures of virtue and devotion, 
which bring the world of high thoughts and bright lives into com- 
munion and fellowship with the sphere of simple, and perhaps 
coarse day-to-day existence.’ If it is metaphorically the destiny 
of humanity, it is literally the experience of an actor that one 
man in his time plays many parts. A player of any standing 
must at various times have sounded the gamut of human 
sensibility from its lowest note to the top of its compass. 
He must have banquetted often on curious food for thought 
as he meditated on the subtle relations created between 
himself and his audiences as they have watched in his 
impersonations the shifting tariff—the ever gliding, delicately 
graduated sliding-scale of dramatic right and wrong. He 
may have gloated if he be a cynic over the depths of 
ghastly horror, or the vagaries of moral puddle through 
which it may have been his duty to plash. But if he he 
an honest man, he will acknowledge that scarcely ever has 
either dramatist or management wilfully biassed the effect of 
stage representation in favour of evil, and of his audiences he will 
boast that never has their mind keen doubtful—never has their 
true perception of the generous and just been known to fail, or 
even to: be slow. How noble the privilege to work upon these 
finer—these finest—feelings of universal humanity! How en- 
grossing the fascination of those thousands of steady eyes 
and sound sympathies, and beating hearts which an actor 
confronts with the confidence of friendship and co-operation 
as he steps upon the stage to work out in action his long- 
pent comprehension of a noble masterpiece! How rapturous 
the satisfaction of abandoning himself in such a presence and 


| with such sympathisers to his author's grandest flights of 
| thought and noblest bursts of emotional inspiration! And 
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how perpetually sustaining the knowledge that whatever may 
be the vicissitudes and even the degradations of the Stage, 
it must and will depend for its constant hold on the affection 
and attention of mankind upon its loftier work; upon its 
more penetrating passion ; upon its themes which most deeply 
search out the strong affections and high hopes of men and 
women ; upon its fit and kindling illustration of great and 
vivid lives, which either have been lived in noble fact or have de- 
served to endure immortally in the popular belief and admiration 
which they have secured. 

Call them from the dead 

For our eyes to see ! 

Sons of wisdom, song and power, 

Giving earth her richest dower, 

And making nations free— 

A glorious company ? 


Call them from the dead 

For our eyes to see! 

Forms of beauty, love, and grace, 
‘Sunshine in the shady place,’ 
That made it life to be— 

A blessed company. 


A defence of the Stage such as this is a defence, not, be it ob- 
served, of some lofty ideal of what might be, but what is, where- 
ever there are pit and gallery and footlights. More or less, and 
taking one evening with another, you may find support for my 
enthusiastic theory of Stage morality and the high tone of 
audiences in most theatres in the country; and if you fancy that 
it is least so in the theatres frequented by the poor, you make a 
great mistake, for in none is the appreciation of good moral fare 
more marked than in these. And surely the least consideration 
of such facts should dispel the idea that stage plays require to 
be jealously regarded as possible foes to public morality. In 
reference to the poorer classes, we all lament the wide 
prevalence of intemperate drinking. Well, is it not 
an obvious reflection that the worst performance seen 
on any of our stages cannot be so bad as drinking for a corre- 
sponding time in a gin-palaceP I have pointed this contrast be- 
fore, and I point it again. The drinking we deplore takes place 
in company—bad company; it is enlivened by talk—bad talk. 
It is relished by obscenity. Where drink and low people come 
together these things must be. The worst that can come of Stage 
pandering to the corrupt tastes of its basest patrons cannot be 
anything like this, and, as a rule, the Stage holds out long against 
the invitation to pander, and such invitations, from the publicity 
and decorum that attends the whole matter, is neither frequent 
nor eager. <A sort of decency sets in upon the coarsest person, 
even in entering the roughest theatre. I have sometimes thought 
that, considering the liability to descend and the facility of 
descent, a special Providence watches over the morals and tone 
of our English Stage. I might inundate you with authorities to 
show how consonant the preservation of the moral virtues of the 
Stage is with the best ideals of the best men. ‘A man who 
enters the theatre,’ wrote David Hume, ‘is immediately struck 
with the view of so great a multitude participating of one 
common amusement; and experiences from their very aspect a 
superior sensibility or disposition of being affected with every 
sentiment which he shares with his fellow creatures.’ ‘The 
theatre,’ says the greatest German (the noble poet Goethe)— 
‘ The Theatre has often been at variance with the Pulpit. They 
ought not to quarrel. How much is it to be wished that the 
celebration of nature and of God were entrusted to none but men 
of noble minds!’ Collier, one of the bitterest opponents of the 
actual Theatre at the time of its grossest abasement, yet 
confesses that the proper business of plays is ‘to recommend 
virtue and discountenance vice; to show the uncertainty of 
human greatness, the sudden turns of fate, and the unhappy 
conclusions of violence and injustice. “Tis to expose the singulari- 
ties of pride and fancy, to make folly and falsehood contemptible, 
and to bring everything that is ill under infamy and neglect. 
But it is superfluous to accumulate testimonies of this kind. I 
would rather address myself for a few moments to a candid 
view of the drawbacks of the Theatre as it now exists among us. 
There never was a time when the faults of the Stage were not 
conspicuous. There was never a time when they were not freely 
admitted by those most concerned for the maintenance of the 
Stage at its best. In Shakspere, whenever the subject of the 


Theatre is approached, we perceive signs that that great spirit 
though it had a practical and business-like vein and essayed no 
impossible enterprises, groaned under the necessities, or at least 
the demands of a public which insisted on or at least desired 
frivolities and deformities which jarred upon the poet-manager’s 
feelings. He was probably smarting under the perverted taste of 
his public when he made Trinculo say: ‘A strange fish! Were I 
in England now (as once I was) and had but this fish painted, not 
a holiday fool there but would- give a piece of silver; there 
would this monster make a man; any strange beast there makes 
aman. When they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, 
they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian.’ As we descend the 
course of time, we find that each generation looked back to a sup- 
posed previous period when taste ranged higher, and when the 
inferior and offensive peculiarities of the existing Stage were 
unknown. You all know how bitterly Lord Byron resented the 
declension of the Stage at a time we now regard as much superior 
in tone and productive power to our own. 
Now to the Drama turn—oh! motley sight ! 
What precious scenes the wondering eyes invite ! 
Puns and a prince within a barrel pent, 
And Dibdin’s nonsense, yield complete content ; 
Though now, thank Heaven, the Rosciomania’s o'er, 
And full-grown actors are endured once more, 
‘Yet what avail their vain attempts to please, 
While British critics suffer scenes like these? 
It is a very black and savage picture, and similar pictures have 
since had truth in them; but we may contemplate it to better 
advantage than merely to apply it with differences to things 
within our own memories. Not many years after Lord Byron 
had written this came the admirable lesseeship of Macready, with 
its grand contributions both to the literature of the Stage, and the 
character of the Theatre. His own Werner was impersonated by 
a tragedian—Macready—an actor I never had the good fortune 
to see, but who was not, I believe and am told, unworthy of the 
best days of the Stage, though pursued during a part of his career 
by shafts of malignity which fastened on the original genius 
which was his glory. And the world remembers Bulwer’s 
Richelieu and Money, and Knowles’s Virginius, and Milman’s 
Fazio, and Talfourd’s Jon, and a host of other fine plays, 
among the subsequent fruits of a tree which Lord 
Byron had considered dead. The truth is that the im- 
mortal part of the Stage is its nobler part. [gnoble 
accidents and interludes come and go, but this lasts 
on for ever. It lives like the human soul in the 
body of humanity—associated with much that is inferior, 
and hampered by many hindrances—but it never sinks into 
nothingness, and never fails to find new and noble work in 
creations of permanent and memorable excellence. We must all 
admit, however, that the backslidings of the Stage are often gross. 
Heaven forbid that I should seem to cover, even with a counter- 
pane of courtesy, exhibitions of deliberate immorality. It is, 
unhappily, too true, that in aiming at the tastes of those lovers of 
pleasure with whom unhappily the Stage has been too long and 
too freely associated, theatrical managers have now and then 
been tempted to offer to vulgar delectation performances which, 
with the utmost charity, cannot be regarded as innocent in inten- 
tion. Sometimes their bad attraction has consisted in a reckless 
and deliberate disregard for the decencies of costume. This is a 
matter about which it is easy to be prudish, and about which it 
is difficult to lay down rules. There is nothing in all nature 
purer than a Rosalind or an Imogen, and, if rightly treated, these 
characters are all the more striking from their appearance in 
male attire; but the slightest departure from the most modest 
taste, the faintest shade of meretricious, not to say indecorous, 
dressing, is fatal. And what is ruinous in such parts as these 
is in its degree obnoxious and damaging in all stage representa- 
tions whatever. It is when there is any intentional catering for 
a gross animal taste such as a man only falls into in his worse 
moments, and even in his worse moments veils almost 
from himself, evil is present — evil of an _ intolerable 
kind—evil that ought promptly to be resented by the 
public, and summarily to be condemned by criticism. Happily, 
this sort of thing is not common, and although it has hardly been 
practised by any one, who, without a strain of meaning can be 
associated with the profession of acting, yet public censure, not 





active enough to repress the evil, is ever ready to pass a sweeping 
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condemnation on the Stage which harbours it. You know that if 
an ignorant supernumerary robs her lodgings, though she may 
never have uttered a word on the stage in her life, we are pretty 
sure to find some paragraph headed “Theft by an Actress;” and 
if a gross-minded or mercenary manager panders to what he 
supposes to be the taste of the crowd, by providing spectacles and 
dances in which decency is but little regarded, it is, perhaps, in- 
evitable that the Drama should be discredited. But this is not all. 

There is a danger of producing plays, the whole structure of 
which is impregnated with moral unhealthiness. It would be 
taken very ill if I were to particularise ; I can only speak in more 

or less general terms. But it is to be feared that in endeavouring 
to obtain from the great storehouse of French invention, attrac- 
tive adaptations to suit certain tastes in the present day, there has 
been sometimes a lamentable indifference as to the moral quality 
of the imported wares. They have been glossed over and refined 
by the grace of those who act in them. They have been coarsened 
by the comparatively rough and broad handling of the British 
stage. But the essential characteristic of these pieces is, that 
they make a mock of domestic purity. They efface from the 
minds of spectators the line which, according to good old English 
ideas, distinguish a foul from a fair life. They innoculate the feminine 
mind with rakishness. They establish usages of confidence and 
familiarity as to certain deplorable incidents of civilisation and society 
which, between goud men and chaste women, are best avoided 

And they cover so absolutely with gay ridicule the common- 

places of profligacy, that they become part and parcel of the free- 
masonry of that decent society in which they should never even 

be heard. Our Stage has during two periods suffered this degra- 

dation, but the manners which it then reflected have been purified, 

and heaven forbid that the past evils should be restored. The 

Stage, whose cause I plead, is that which Shakspere worked for 

and made immortal. It is that which he would religiously have 
preserved, in defiance of all current immoral tastes. I advocate 
the Stage, as at its best it is amongst us; as it may be in every 
theatre in the kingdom ; as it would be if you, the public, would 
make itso. I have no desire to excuse the blemishes and abuses 
of a noble profession. Happily, faults such as I have condemned 
are rare. They have been few and far between, even on the 
London stage, and are seldom, believe me, in favour with actors. 
They wince acutely and immediately at even the barest sugges- 
tion of evil in the parts assigned to them. They often privately 
prophesy failure on this account, where, unhappily, the low taste 
of a paying public in the event secures success. And however 

in the course of a trying profession, they may be called upon 
to overstep the necessarily somewhat indefinite line of abso- 
lute propriety, it is, I can answer for it, the firmest persua- 
sion and deepest feeling of the best of them that if the 
public would mark that line more distinctly it would be 
greatly for the benefit of the Stage and all its interests. At the 
same time the public have, I admit, a right to exact of theatrical 
managers a certain scrupulosity which has not always been 
forthcoming. He must suit the taste of the day sufficiently to 
fill his theatre, but he is no more entitled to offer the public 
coarse or indelicate, or insidiously immoral entertainment, than a 
grocer has to sell arsenically-tinted tea, or a brush-seller to vend 
stolen brooms. Common morality must enter into all businesses, 
If managers, without a thought of moral responsibility, without 
consideration for the modesty and self-respect of their companies. 
are to make lower and lower experiments of the capacity of the 
public for gross delights, where shall we stop? Surely itis a most 
degrading theory of a most honourable office to suppose that a 
manager who makes no effort to raise the taste of the people is 
entitled to throw on his patrons the responsibility of any scandal 
and debasement which arises from his fishing in the troubled 
waters of their lower appetites! What a contrast is presented 
by such a career as that of a most venerated member of our pro- 
fession—Mr. Phelps. Having devoted himself to his art with all the 
ardour of enthusiasm, aided by the practical sagacity of a shrewd 
man of business—Mr. Greenwood—it was his deliberate ambition 
and enterprise, to establish the Legitimate Drama in a centre where 
it had never been known. The shortsighted protectionist notions 
of art which existed till within a comparatively few years ago, 
prevented the representation of a worthy order of dramatic 
pieces—prevented the establishing of proper theatres, ex- 
cept under monopoly patents—and the suburbs of London 





were condemned to stinted and unwholesome entertain- 
ments. Almost as soon as the restriction was with- 
drawn, Mr. Phelps undertook to create a classic theatre 
at Sadler’s Wells, where previously there had been nothing but 
clowning and spectacle. He found the place in the barbarous 
condition to which such a training of taste might naturally lead. 
Not only did it seem preposterous to suppose that the Clerken- 
well and Islington audiences would ever be brought to take a 
remunerative interest in the best plays and playing, but the vilest 
uproars, the grossest disorders used to occur in the building 
nightly, so that it is an early tradition of Mr. Phelps’s lesseeship 
that he had actually to throw acloak over his theatrical dress 
and rush up into the gallery in order to secure something like 
decorum and quiet. But he stuck to his text, and that text was 
for the most part the text of Shakspere. He found some of the 
best of our actors willing to aid him. He trained others. He 
did not suffer the roughness of his audience to tempt him into 
mean or slipshod production. He tried upon them the effect of 
fine scenery, picturesque decorations, grand effects, but all subor- 
dinated loyally to noble acting, to just elocution, to original and 
powerful conceptions and interpretations of the greatest works. 
You may know how surely and, comparatively speaking, how 
rapidly he triumphed—how scarcely a great play of Shakspere, or, 
indeed, any great author was omitted from his unprecedented list 
of classical revivals—how that same gallery which at first roared 
itself hoarse while the play went on in dumb show became hushed 
in rapt admiration, how between the acts the theatre became 
one humming esthetic debating party, in which points of acting 
and interpretation were debated with the keenest interest, how 
its fame spread on the wings of the press throughout the whole 
world of English speech, and how, in fact, it became by force of 
mere popular success a classical national theatre more truly 
than any that was ever established by means of Royal patronage 
or Imperial subventions. Mr. Phelps has much to be proud of in 
the artistic creations of his histrionic power, and scarcely less in 
this great historic encouragement secured for ever by his faith 
and patience to all who labour in the same'cause. The cause is a 
good one. We go forth armed with the luminous panoply which 
genius has forged for us to do battle with dulness, with coarseness, 
with apathy, with every form of vice and evil. In every human 
heart there gleams a bright reflection of this shining armour. 
The Stage has no lights or shadows that are not lights of life and 
shadows of the heart. To each human consciousness it appeals 
in alternating mirth and sadness, and will not be denied. Err it 
must, for it is human, and, being human, it must endure. The 
love of acting is inherent in our nature. Watch your children at 
play, "and you will see that almost their first conscious effort 
is to act and to imitate. It is an instinct, and you can no 
more repress it than you can extinguish thought. Some of the 
earliest drafts of the Stage are current still, endorsed by many 
names of great actors who have not lessened their credit, and who 
have increased and quickened their circulation. Some of its 
latest achievements are not unworthy of their predecessors, 
Some of its youngest devotees are at least as proud of its 
glories and as anxious to preserve them as any who have gone 
before. Theirs is a glorious heritage. I ask you to honour it. 
They have a noble but a difficult—sometimes a disheartening task. 
T ask you to encourage it. No word of kindly interest or criti- 
cism dropped in the public ear from friendly lips goes unregarded 
or is unfertile of good. I hope I shall not be thought to be adopt- 
ing too humble and apologetic a key if I plead for actors, not 
merely that their labours have honour, but that their lives be re- 
garded with kindly consideration. Their work is hard, intensely 
laborious—feverish and dangerously exciting. It is all this even 
when successful. It is often nothing short of heart-breaking when 
success is missed or sickeningly delayed. In our art of acting we 
strive to embody some conception of our poets, or to revive some 
figure of history. We win ifwe can. If we fail, we have only 
‘our shame and the odd hits,’ and whether we fail or 
not the breath of applause and the murmurs of censure 
are alike short-lived, and our longest triumphs are almost 
as brief as either. In the long run of popular remembrance 
the best reward to be hoped for by those of us who most succeed 
is to be cited to unbelieving hearers when we are dead and gone, 
as illustrations of the vast superiority of bygone actors to any- 
thing that is to be seen on the Stage of to-day. Such a life is 
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fraught with various and insidivuus temptations, and should be 
solaced by the thoughtfulness, brightened by the encouragement, 
softened by the liberal estimation of the public, instead of being 
held at arm’s length by social prejudice or embittered by un- 
charitable censoriousness. We actors havo in charge a trust and 
a deposit of enormous value such as no dead hand can treasure. 
Upon our studies, our devotion, our enthusiasm must depend thoughts 
and emotions of coming times which no literary tradition can pass 
down to thefuture. The living voice, the vivid action, the tremu- 
lous passion, the animated gesture, the subtle and variously-placed 
suggestion of character and meaning—these alone can make 
Shakspere to your children what Shakspere is to you. Only 
these can open to others with any spark of Shakspere’s mind 
the means of illuminating the world. Such is our birthright 
and yours. Such the succession in which it is ours to labour 
and yours to enjoy. If you will uphold the Stage 
honestly, frankly, and with wise discrimination, the Stage will 
uphold in future, as it has in the past, the literature, the manners, 
the morals, and the fame of our country. But is it not some- 
what strange,I ask you—is there not a painful and irritating 
irony in it—that three hundred years and more after the birth of 
the man Shakspere—the dramatist and actor, who has probably 
added more lustre than any other to the name of Englishman— 
who has so enriched his native language that we go to his mines 
of imagery and illustration even for our current phraseology—is 
it not strange, I ask you, that here in this county of Warwick- 
shire, the place of his birth, and standing on this ground, which 
perhaps he often trod, we should be at this time of day pleading 
before his countrymen the cause of the Stage that he so loved, and 
of the actors who are ;his brethren? There ‘must be something 
wrong, as there is something pregnant and lacerating in prejudices 
which have thus partly divorced the conscience of England from 
its noblest pride, and stamped with reproach, or at least deprecia- 
tion, some of the brightest incidents of her history.” 








THE DRAMATIC FUND. 


See twenty-second anniversary festival of the Dramatic, 

Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund Association, was held at 
Willis’s Rooms Jast Wednesday, under the presidency of Mr. 
Arthur Swanborough. As usual, Mrs. Stirling replied to the 
toast of the evening. “ Even in these ticklish times, when dinner- 
tables are divided, @ la Russe and @ la Twrque; when public 
meetings are disturbed, parties shattered, and Cabinets split up— 
no doubt, by antagonistic forces of united opinion—even now,” 
she said, “ who dares say that we English are not a Conservative 
people ? Here stand I, a speaking proof of our Conservatism, to 
say the same thing to-night that I have been saying these— 
well, I won’t say how many Ash Wednesdays. In fact, I fear 
you will think I have adopted the motto of a certain illus- 
trious Marshal, ‘J’y suis, j’y reste’ though I hope I am 
not destined, like the Marshal in Punch’s cartoon, to leave 
my boots in the mud. Our theatres are a proof of our 
Conservatism—where even Our Boys, usually so given to 
change, once in the bills, seem rooted in the bills forever. I 
suppose it is ‘all along’ of ‘athletics in education. Thanks to 
Lord’s and Lillie-bridge, football matches, and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Boat Race, our boys have grown so strong-winded 
that when once they take to running there seems no reason why 
they should ever stop. In the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
Scheherazade could only amuse er Sultan for a thousand and 
one nights; and she had to tell him a new story every night, 
but Messrs. James and Thorne seem likely to amuse their Sultan, 
the British public, for twice the thousand and one nights, and, 
more wonderful still, with one and the same story to tell; and I 
hope you, ladies and gentlemen, are here to prove your Conser- 
vatism, and that, having once put your hands into your pockets, 
for this charity, you will go on doing so. There has lately been 
& question discussed in one of the London police-courts whether 
the theatre in pantomime time or the Board School is the 
best seminary for the London child. Two of a trade, you know 
never agree, and this is a case of rival ‘Boards;’ but, waiving 
the question whether Sir Charles Reed or Mr. Wybrow Robertson 












be the best schoolmaster for the rising generation, I think you will 
agree with me that the Theatre is a school—if not for the chil- 
dren employed in the pantomimes, at least for the older per- 
formers. It is a school for taste. Whether good, bad, or 
indifferent, depends on the public, the critics, and the managers 
together; but more on those who form the taste than on those 
who feed on it. A school for temper, in the encounter of 
rivalries, in the submission to criticism, and corrections of authors, 


-stage-managers, and last, not least, candid and good-natured 


friends. A school for the Christian virtues ; of Faith—that good 
work and good art will never fail of recognition and reward ; of 
Hope—that when things are at the worst they'll mend, and that 
the bad house to-night may become a good one to-morrow; of 
Charity—to help where help is so often needed, to do to others 
as we would that others should do to us; lastly, if I may 
say it as an old Mrs. Candour, the Theatre is not un- 
frequently a School for Scandal. But I wish all this 
schooling could teach me how to read futurity. They tell me 
that the eye of Cleopatra’s Needle can look back considerably 
more than 3,000 years, that it may have winked at Joseph and 
looked askance at Moses, and it is soon to look down on the Thames, 
as becomes a needle which has looked down upon the Nile. 
If that needle’s eye has prophetic vision I might with its aid 
pierce your pockets, and see how much is going to*run out of 
them for this charity; thanks to it, I might see for how many 
years I was to tap that liberal fountain which last year tossed 
a hundred pounds into my Jap, and this year may toss another. 
What may we not expect from the only housewifely imple- - 
ment which was ever associated with the Serpent of Old Nile, 
for though we’ve had all sorts of performing animals, one 
doesn’t see one’s way to a serpent threading a needle; but 
now that the idea is suggested I shouldn’t wonder if we were 
soon to have one at the Aquarium. But now to business. I 
want your money. You see I’m frank with you. I don’t go 
beating about the bush when I move for my six millions. 
When I ask for the sinews of war, I don’t tell you we don’t 
mean to spend them. My policy is simply ‘ask and have.’ I 
hope it will be successful, though I admit it isn’t Diplomacy, 
which, I may be told, is the safest card to play at Willis’s Rooms 
as at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. There is only one thing I 
want at my back as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that is 
what Chancellors of the Exchequer in other places don’t always 
find when they want it, a united house. I feel sure I shall have 
it, seeing that I ask your contributions to a Compassionate Fund 
for sufferers, not by Indian famine or by Eastern war, but for a 
fund to carry on a war with poverty and sickness, which have 
their own sad tale of wounds and woe, and is one more urgently 
calling for relief, because it has not its special correspondents, 
and its Mansion-house and Stafford-house committees. But this 
war is one we must wage, I will not say without allies, for I am 
sure we shall have many. Ladies and gentlemen grant us the 
supplies.” 
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Bills of the lap. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.30, 

HE LIES LIKE TRUTH. 
Messrs. Everill, Crouch, D. Fisher, jun., &c. 
At 8.15, 

THE HUNCHBACK. 


Messrs. Howe, C. Harcourt, Everill, 
H. Kyrle, H. Crouch, D. Fisher, jun., 
Weathersby, Rivers, and H. B. Conway ; 
Miss Neilson and Miss H. Hodson. 





ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At.8, 
To-night (Wednesday). 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


Thursday, 
THE GOLDEN CROSS, 
Friday, 
BOHEMIAN GIRL, 
Saturday, 


LILY OF KILLARNEY, 
Conductor, Mr. Carl Rosa. 





Rorvat PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
At 7, 

OUT TO NURSE. 

Mr. Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie. 
At 7.45, 

JANE SHORE. 
Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Rogers, Thorne, &c.; Mesdames Alfred 


Mellon, R. Power, Misses Illington, Bar 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath. ieee 


LYcfrUM THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs. BaTEMAN. 


Mr. Henry Irving ; Messrs. Mead, Tyars, 
Bentley, Clements, Lyons, Archer, An- 
drews, &c., and Mr. Fernandez; Miss 
Virgitia Francis and Mrs, Chippendale. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HoLuiInesHEAD. 
At 7.30, 
THE GRASSHOPPER. 
Miss Farren, West, Mrs. Leigh ; Messrs. 
Terry, Royce, Taylor, Soutar, Fawcett, 
rnes. At 9.15, 
FAUST (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Rayne, West, Amalia ; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Soutar, &c. 





RoOxat OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Mr. Henry NEVILLE, Sole Lessee. 


At7, 
THE LITTLE VIXEN. 

At 7.45, 

MONEY. 
Messrs. Flockton, Crawford, G. W. 
Anson, Warren, Bauer, Yarnold, R. 
Pateman, Forbes Robertson, and Henry 
Neville; Mesdames Bella Pateman, Alma 
Stanley, Beaumont, May, and Mrs. John 
Wood. 





ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At7, 
OVER THE WAY. 


At 7.30, 
FAMILY TIES. 
Messrs. Wigan, Cox, Marius, Grahame, 
and Penley; ee Ada Swanborough, 
enne. 


At 9.30, 

DORA AND DIPLUNACY. 
Messrs. Marius, Cox, Penley; Mesdames 
Sanger, Venne, &c. 

TWO TO ONE. 

Mr. Carter, Miss Williams, &c. 





PRINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
Witton (Mrs. BANcRoFT). 


Marie 


t 8, 
DIPLOMACY. 

Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton ; 
Mesdames Kendal and Bancroft; Misses 
Le Thiere, Lamartine, Ida Hertz. 





GLOBE THEATRE, 
At 7, 
MY WIFE'S OUT. 
At 7.45, 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 
At 10, 
ICI ON PARLE FRANCAISE. 
Messrs. Toole, Collette, Macklin, W. 
Herbert, Westland, Grainger, Bradbury ; 


Mesdames Meyrick, Clifton, Johnstone, 
Ritta, &e. 





AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THornn. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 
Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard, C. W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE 


Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’Oyixy Carre. 


At 8, 
THE SPECTRE KNIGHT. 
At 8.45, 

THE SORCERER. 
Messrs. G. Bentham, R. Temple, Rut- 
land, Barrington, Clifton, G. Grossmith, 
jun., &c.; Mesdames Howard Paul, Giulia 
arwick, H. Everard. 





T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Samvet Hayes. 


At 8, 

THE SCAR ON THE WRIST. 
Messrs. Henry Forrester, W. H. Stephens 
Edmud Leathes, A. Beaumont, H. Vaughan’ 
and Titheradge ; Mesdames Ada Cavendish’ 
Kate Rivers, Leigh Murray, Emily Fowler’ 





RITERION THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
At 7.80, 
THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 


At 8.45, 
THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley, 
Harris, Standing, Francis; Mesdames 
Fanny Josephs, Eastlake, Camille Cler- 
mont, M. Davis, E. Bruce. 





OLLY THEATRE, 


Charing Cross. 

Lessee oat Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 
CRAZED. 

Mr. W. J. Hill. 


At 8.15, 
LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 


Messrs. John Howson, Shiel Barry: 
W. J. Hill, Lorédan, Charles Ashford ; 
Mesdames Kathrine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, L. Beaumont, A. Randolph, 
L. Carthew, C. Greham, E. Barrington, 
M. Archer, K. Lovell, &c. 





OYALTY THEATRE, 
Dean-street, Soho. 
At 7.30, 
CAT AND DOG. 
Mr. J. Beyer, Miss Rose Osmond. 
At 8.15, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
Miss Kate Santley, Topsy Venn, Minnie | 
Marshall; Messrs. Fisher, Mervin, Beyer, 
and Lione! Brough. 





OYAL COURT THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hang. 


At 8, 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES. 
Messrs. Charles Kelly, J. Clarke, A. 
Bishop, Carton, R. Cathcart, and Hare; 
Mesdames Ellen Terry, Gaston Murray, 
Stephens, Kate Aubrey. 





ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Joun & RicHarp Dove ass. 


At 7, 
"TWIXT AXE AND CROWN. 
Messrs. W. Redmund, Byrne, Chapman, 
Percival, Robins, Hinton, Butler; Mes- 
dames Dolores Drummond, Neville, Rayner, 
and Mrs. Rousby. 
Conclude with 
FAMILY JARS, 





Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 
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Miss NEILSON, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Every Lvening. 
Business communications to Mr. W: H. — 
GRIFFITHS. 


ISS ADA SWANBOROUGH 
ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 


MSS MARIE DE_ GREY. 
STRAND THEATRE. 


Address as above, or Mr. BLACKMORE. 











ISS ADA CAVENDISH. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


M®: HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Louis XI. Saturday Night. 


a. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As “Dundreary.” 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


ME: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 














R. BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. — 


GAIETY THEATRE, GLASGOW. 


All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 
All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 
jena Manager, T. S. Amory. 





R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York, 


MB: J. L. TOOLE. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 
CHARLES WARNER, 


R. 
M PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 


ME. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 

desires that all letters for him, upon 

business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 


R. EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


R . ODELL. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


DLLE. M. RUDERSDORFF 
(CONTRALTO). 


Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts. 
Address, 28, Abbey Gardens, St. John’s 
Wood 




















Pupils in singing received and attended. 
ME. GEORGE RIGNOLD, 


in consequenee of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has postponed his 








Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince i Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coartes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them, 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information.’’—Era, 


**He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Batiys, Hengler, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times, 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.’’—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fure-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
THomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 

“We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Hra 


** One of the most amusing books of the season,” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&c. Edited by CHartes Hinpiey. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

Mr. Hindley has beongtt together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 


well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 





English - Will proceed to Montreal, 
Canada, Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &c. 


mt times in our socialhistory.""—Public Opinion, 
** Is @ most readable volume,”—Daily Telegraph, 





Qhiscellancous. 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 

8, HANOVER S8T., LONG ACRE, W.C. 

Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 

Four Years Chief Costwmier to the Royal 

Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III,” &c. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
“ Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q,, 
LONDON, W.C. 








A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 
HE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 
Conducted by Emity FarrHrvqt, 


Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics. 

Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper, 
VICTORIA PRESS. 

117, PRAED STREET, W. 





A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 

Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
— they can certainly be restrained 

y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 

ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the ore the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 

CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 


a (PHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 
-. The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsin 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H, 


Neville ex for this Drama.—A pply 
CHARLES REA 








DE, 2, Albert-terrace, 
Knightsbridge. Re . 
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THE THEATRE. 


vote i ne onl 
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STOALTARPUI)| the World. 





t. 

freedom from infectious diseases is secured; the complexion im: 
} 7otches, and roughness removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous. 

) ‘‘In our hands it has proyed most effective in skin diseases.”—The Lancet. ‘‘ Anonymous letters often reach 
jour office, praying for'a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one.”—Medical Times and Gagette, ‘It is 
/ the only true antiseptic soap.”— British Medical Journal. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


“ SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” r 
Antiseptic Detergen 
'y its daily use, 


Disinfectant, The most healthful, agreeable, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 
i ved; pimples, 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


Lives winieoting: Puritying, Aperient, the only Pi)!] extant possessing hese threefold properties. A boon to every class, They act on the Stomach, the 


eys, curing indigestion, jaundice, and all affections of these important organs. 
Breath, and are an effectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Piles). 


hey promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 


In Boxes, 133d. and 2s. 9d, each. 
Norz.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World. 


W.V. WRIGHT &% CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words “SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith, 





THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


ENLARGED TO 
32 PAGES. 


- Brief - 


PRICE 
TWOPENCE. 


AN BPITOME OF THE PRESS. 


For the Home Circle, Travellers, and Residents Abroad. 





“BRIEF” GIVES, EVERY WEEK:-- 


A well-written Summary or THE WEEK’s News. 

An Epitome of Press Opinion on Public Affairs, 

A Careful Report of Proceedings in Parliament. 
Interesting Extracts from the Magazines and New Books. 
Reviews of New Books and New Music. 

Notices of New Plays and Public Entertainments. 

Notes of Novelties and New Inventions. 





All the News of the Week, Classified under Headings. 
Court, City, Naval and Military Intelligence, &ec. ce, 
The Best of the Wit and Humour of the Week. 

Full Information relating to Dress and Fashion. 

A Bill of Fare for Every Day in the Year. 

A: Chess Problem Weekly. Gardening Notes (monthly). 
A Programme for the Week of all Public Amusements. 





Annual Subscription (post-free) 10s, 10d., payable in advance. Post Office Orders should be made payable to Wrman & Sons, West Central District Post Office, 
High Holborn London, W.C. 





WYMAN & SONS, 8i, 


GREAT. QUEEN STREET, W.C. 





TO PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 


Portraits of eminent Actors and Actresses engraved from Photographs, 
with Facsimile of Signature, 


FROM 10/6 UPWARDS, 


According to size and style (faithful likeness guaranteed) ; useful for display 
cards and general advertising purposes.—Address— 


3, Goldsmith-place, Gough-square, London, E.C. 


SPARKLING SAUMUR 
(CHAMPACNE), 


IMPORTED BY — 


F. T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. 











WHITE LABEL, r ded perdoz, 21/- 
BLUE = DOTY JUNC .......00s00sssensseeseecerserees » 25/- 
PINE RS wery Choice Old ......c...sseeesergerees 29 27/- 


IN ONE DOZEN CASES, 
November, 1877. 


WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 





of any age, however bad their writing, my in eight easy 
lessons acquire permanently an eiezunt and flowing style of pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private cor- 
respondence. Book-keeping by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, &c.—Apply to Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution 
97B, Quadrant, Lhegeut-citent, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 





MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND ‘THEATRICAL AGENT. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 


On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
LONDON : 
DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO., 244. REGENT STREET, W. 


‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of ‘his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work bas consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For March, 1878, price 2s, 6d., contains 


‘*The Revenge”: A Ballad of the Fleet. By Alfred Tennyson, Poet-Laureate. 
England as a Military Power in 1854 and 1878. By Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
Impressions of America, By R. W. Dale (of Birmingham). 
Scotch Disestablishment and Papal Agression. By the Bishop of St, Andrews. 
A Last Word on Spontaneous Generation. By Professor Tyndall. 
Mr. Forster’s Defence of the Church. By the Rev. J. G. Rogers. 
The Reasonable Basis.of Certitude. By W. G, Ward. 
Recent Science. Supervised by Professor Huxley. 
The Situation :—1. By Mons. John Lemoine. 
2. By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. 
The Paths of Honour and of Shame. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P, 


C. KEGAN PAUL & Co., London, 
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